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America’s Exports of Locomotives 


U/ P to the end of October this year shipments of steam 
locomotives from the principal manufacturing plants 
in the United States totaled 925 and of this number 250— 
more than 25 per cent—were destined to foreign coun- 
tries. During the same period a year ago, when domestic 
shipments were much heavier—1,035 as against 675 for 
the first ten months of 1925—foreign shipments totaled 
125, only one-half this year’s total. Apparently the 
American locomotive is rapidly making a name for itself 
in other parts of the world. Aside from this, the Ameri- 
can builders, with such a large domestic market to cater 
to, have the facilities to execute foreign orders on shorter 
notice probably than builders in any other part of the 
world. This factor of speed in delivery is often decisive 
in bringing the orders to this country. Another point is 
that American railroads are known the world over for 
their efficiency in the movement of freight, to which the 
modern American locomotive has been an effective con- 
tributor. The increase in shipments of American locomo- 
tive to foreign countries under conditions of keen com- 
petition with builders all over the world may well be 
a source of satisfaction to the American manufacturers. 
It may be viewed in the same manner by American 
railroad men, whose accomplishments with the locomo- 
tives provide one of the best advertisements for them. 


Are You Maintaining the Proper Ratio? 


N a certain railroad a considerable difference of 

opinion arose a short time ago between a division 
engineer and his district maintenance officer as to the 
proper ratio of the expenditures for material to those for 
labor. The junior officer favored larger appropriations 
for labor to insure a full return from the materials al- 
ready applied, while the latter favored larger appropria- 
tions for rail, rail anchors, new joints, etc. This con- 
troversy was not settled until a new district officer was 
appointed who supported the division engineer's position. 
Another case is recalled in which a division superintendent 
proposed an extensive ballasting program as a means of 
improving track conditions when it was learned upon in- 
vestigation by the system maintenance officer that the real 
need was for extensive ditching. In still another case a 
roadmaster was compelled to complete a rail renewal pro- 
gram according to schedule with a restricted force, al- 
though he pleaded for an opportunity to defer further 
rail laying until he could surface the track which had al- 
ready been relaid to guard against surface bending of the 
new steel. These illustrations are not offered as argu- 
ments for the curtailment of material purchases, for as 
many, if not more, cases can be cited where labor costs 
are unduly high because of the failure to make appropria- 
tions for heavier rail, additional ballast, a larger number 
of ties, rail anchors, etc. The real purpose is to emphasize 
the fact that certain relationships must obtain between the 
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labor and material appropriations in order to derive full 
benefit from both. This relationship is no simple ratio. 
It can be developed only by careful study on the part of 
the trained maintenance officer and comprises one of the 
most pertinent problems of effective maintenance. 


Crossing Crossings Cautiously 


HE slaughter at highway crossings continues to be 

a problem engaging the attention of all thoughtful 
citizens who are interested in efficient government. The 
difficulty of deciding what to do with the problem is illus- 
trated in New York State at the present writing by thie 
unsettled condition of public opinion as to the wisdom 
of Governor Smith’s proposal to appropriate 300 millions 
of dollars toward the abolition of grade crossings. In the 
slow crystallization of public sentiment it is encouraging 
to note, however, a slight evidence of advance in one 
direction; that of respect for the stop-laws of Virginia 
and North Carolina. One prominent railroad has made 
careful observations every month for a whole year at a 
number of its important crossings in those states, and finds 
that about 50 per cent of the motorists crossing the tracks 
do comply with the law. This is a distinctly better show- 
ing for safety than could be deduced from similar studies 
a year ago. Officers of the road referred to have a definite 
belief that public sentiment in favor of the stop-law is 
growing. It seems reasonable to assume that many 
drivers who do not stop have nevertheless been brought 
unconsciously into a more cautious frame of mind by 
their knowledge of the law and by what they see of the 
conduct of more cautious drivers. In North Carolina 
there have been persistent attempts to repeal the stop-law ; 
and the failure of all such efforts thus far, is taken as an 
indication of a public opinion favorable to it. The letter 
signed “New York,” printed in another column, brings 
out interesting phases of this subject. It calls attention 
to the fact that there are two separate movements which 
ought to be united in the campaign for crossing safety; 
that for stop-laws and that for the use of automatic elec- 
tric signals, at many more crossings than are now 
equipped, to give notice of the approach of trains. “New 
York” emphasizes the need of concentrating on the im- 
mediate problem, without depending too much on hopeful 
statistics. It must be that enlightened citizens are being 
educated, at least a little, in how to cross crossings 
cautiously, and this is encouraging; but unfortunately the 
reckless or ignorant drivers, who in fact are an extremely 
small percentage, make a large amount of trouble, which 
gives the impression that they constitute a big percentage : 
and the campaign therefore must be kept up without 
abatement. An absolute requirement of low speed—say 
six miles an hour—at all crossings, at all times, would not 
be a very heavy burden; why should it not be tried? In 
many instances this would call for the waste of a few 
seconds, on the part of careful motorists who could safely 
go over at a faster rate; but this loss of time must be 
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looked upon as the penalty that the citizen must pay 
because he—the public—does not know how to establish 
a police system that will effectually curb thoughtless and 
reckless drivers. Moreover, the loss would be infinitesimal, 
as compared with the losses now imposed constantly on 
motorists in many cities where, throughout the busy hours 
of the day, red lights require them to halt at nearly every 
intersecting street. 


Hudson Bay Railway Project 


HE big deficits which have been incurred for years 

and are still being incurred by the Canadian gov- 
ernment railways are largely due to the construction, 
directly or indirectly by the government, of thousand of 
miles of line in territories where no adequate traffic has 
yet been developed. The time may and probably will come 
when the territories through which run the National 
transcontinental, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Cana- 
dian Northern will be producers of traffic. There is, how- 
ever, being urged in Canada the construction of a railway 
line which it is almost beyond question would never be 
able to get a substantial traffic and which in consequence 
would always incur huge deficits. We refer to the Hud- 
son Bay Railway. 

About 332 miles of this projected line were completed 
some ten years ago and have since been allowed to lie 
idle. The entire road would be 424 miles in length. Ex- 
perience has shown that the cost of everything in that 
remote region runs from 40 to 100 per cent above costs in 
eastern Canada. The ordinary ship of commerce could 
not navigate in safety through Hudson Straits owing to 
the presence of ice at all times. Therefore, if, as is pro- 
posed, the railway were to be used for the transportation 
of export wheat, it would be necessary for the govern- 
ment to build and operate ships of a special type. The 
capital investment in the railway line, terminals, elevators 
and ships would be not less than $75,000,000. Hudson 
Straits would be closed to navigation at least ten months 
in the year. Therefore, the railway could be operated as 
a part of the export route for wheat only two months in 
the year. The chief engineer has estimated that the 
maximum amount of export wheat it could handle in two 
months would be only 25,000,000 bushels which is only 
about one-tenth of the annual exportable wheat crop of 
Canada. It is hard to conceive that there would be any 
west-bound traffic even during the two months of each 
year when wheat would be moving east-bound. During 
the remaining ten months of the year the railway would 
be virtually without business, since the local territory is 
a barren waste. 

The construction of the railway is advocated by spokes- 
men of western farmers upon the ground that it would 
open a route to Liverpool about one thousand miles 
shorter than the one now in use, and they assume that the 
total rates for carrying wheat to Liverpool would be cor- 
respondingly reduced. It is evident, however, that, since 
export wheat would be about the only freight handled by 
the railway, and since it could be used for this purpose 
only about one-sixth of the year, the freight rates charged 
by it on the small amount of traffic that it would handle 
would be enormous if made high enough to pay the fixed 
charges on the investment and the cost of operating and 
maintaining the railway throughout the vear. If the rates 
were made high enough (theoretically) to pay the entire 
fixed charges and operating costs of the railway they 
undoubtedly would be so high that wheat could not move 
over it even during two months of the year. On the other 
hand, if they were made low enough to enable wheat to 
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move over it during these two months, they would be so 
low that they would pay only a small part of the total 
fixed charges and operating expenses, and a huge deficit 
would be incurred which would be added to the taxes of 
the already heavily tax burdened people of Canada. Fur- 
thermore, after the people of Canada already had loaded 
these additional taxes upon themselves, it would still be 
necessary to transport ninety per cent of the wheat ex- 
ported from Canada to seaboard over the transportation 
routes now existing. Finally, the deficits of the present 
Canadian government lines would be increased by their 
share of the loss of traffic that would move over the Hud- 
son Bay route. 

The Hudson Bay Railway is one of the most chimerical 
transportation projects ever conceived. The people of 
Canada would much better dump $75,000,000 into Hudson 
Say than carry it out. If it is carried out they will lose 
not only their original investment, but millions of dollars 
every year in addition. That the project is seriously ad- 
vocated by anybody is a striking illustration of the fact 
that there is no subject upon which there is more false 
and even preposterous reasoning than concerning means 
of transportation and their relative advantages and costs. 


What Price Popularity? 


HE Country Gentleman, an agricultural paper 

published in Philadelphia by the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has made some comments upon the action 
of the western railways in seeking an advance in freight 
rates which are typical of a good deal of comment upon 
that subject. In an editorial entitled “The Railroads’ 
Blunder” it says: 

“Whatever may be the merits of the Western Railroads’ ap- 
plication for a five per cent increase in freight rates, the action was 
ill-timed. It has revived the old animosity against the railroads 
when this was dying down. It has given new life to the political 
railroad baiters and probably will afford them ammunition for a 
new drive against the railroads during the coming session of 
Congress. 

“To farmers in the Western district it looks as if the railroads 
are bent on taking a cut out of the first satisfactory returns 
agriculture has yielded in five years. The effect will be to undo 
much of the better feeling the railroads had won through increased 
efficiency.” 

Assuming that what the Country Gentleman says is 
true, the question naturally arises as to why it is true. 
The railways have not actually advanced their rates. All 
they have done is to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an advance and to present evidence show- 
ing why they believe it should be made. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission exists for the express purpose of 
hearing and deciding such matters. Does the Country 
Gentleman mean the farmers are such an unreasonable 
class that the railways cannot exercise their legal and 
moral right to present their claims to the government 
body created to hear and pass upon them without arous- 
ing the farmers’ animosity? The statements of the Coun- 
try Gentleman are not complimentary to the fairness or 
reason of the farmers. Nor do we believe they are just. 
We have observed no manifestations of animosity on the 
part of the farmers. No doubt they are opposed to the 
advance in rates, but all the expressions of animosity we 
have noted thus far have come from political leaders who 
are trying to make capital for themselves. 

The Country Gentleman’s comments raise a question as 
to what sacrifices of their moral and legal rights the rail- 
ways should make to be popular. It is conceded that there 
has been a great improvement in railway efficiency and 
that this has caused better feeling. But the testimony in- 
troduced on behalf of the western lines has proved con- 
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clusively that throughout the five years since the govern- 
ment guarantees were withdrawn they have fallen far 
short of earning a fair return. Although their rates plain- 
ly have been too low they did not ask for an advance until 
there had occurred a great increase in the prices of farm 
products and until conditions in all industries, including 
agriculture, had become or were becoming normal. If a 
petition for an advance in rates filed only after five years 
of such earnings as the western railways have had, and 
after such increases in the prices of farm products as have 
occurred within the last two years is “‘ill-timed,” when 
would such a petition be well-timed? 

The Country Gentleman apparently believes that the 
western lines should have gone on indefinitely suffering 
from inadequate earnings rather than risk arousing ani- 
mosity by asking for what their managers believed they 
were entitled to. It is extremely important to the railways 
that the public should feel friendly toward them. But 
how can it be reasonably implied that the railways should 
tamely submit to unfair regulation in order to be popular? 
The main reason why they need popularity is to get fair 
regulation; and popularity bought at the price of tame 
submission to unfair regulation would be valueless. If the 
western railways really need an advance in rates they do 
not need it merely in their own interest but because they 
cannot continue to provide the farmers and other pro- 
ducers and shippers with good and adequate service with- 
out larger earnings. Therefore, it would be better for 
the public as well as the railways for the carriers to get 
needed earnings and incur unpopularity than to make 
themselves popular by accepting inadequate earnings. As 
a matter of fact, however, the popularity of the railways 
is pretty sure to be determined much more in the long run 
by the kind of service they render than by a difference of 
5 per cent in freight rates. 

Such comments as those of the Country Gentleman 
strikingly illustrate the difference between the way many 
persons reason about the problems of other kinds of busi- 
ness concerns and about the problems of the railways. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, which own the Country 
Gentleman, is one of the most profitable publishing com- 
panies in the world. Cyrus H. K. Curtis would regard as 
silly a suggestion that he should seek popularity among 
his patrons by making his advertising rates unremunera- 
tive. 

Nobody makes such suggestions regarding most 
kinds of business concerns. The railroads, on the other 
hand, are repeatedly warned that if they insist upon having 
rates that will enable them to prosper they will incur public 
hostility which will cause adverse legislation and may 
finally land them in government ownership. According to 
this philosophy private ownership and management cannot 
be maintained if the railways insist on being allowed to 
prosper. But if they are not to be allowed to prosper 
there is absolutely no reason why the owners of their se- 
curities should wish to have private ownership maintained 
or why anybody else should invest in their securities. 

The railways should seek popularity by giving the best 
and most economical service practicable and by doing 
everything else that is legitimate and reasonable to win 
and retain a favorable public: sentiment. On the other 
hand, they should constantly and courageously demand 
regulation under which they can earn a fair return, and 
give the public, Congress, commissions and courts no rest 
until they get that kind of regulation. Railroad popu- 
larity without such regulation will never be worth a 
tinker’s damn to either the railroads or the public. The 
managers of the western railways knew that they would 
receive criticism from some sources for seeking an advance 
in rates, but if, under the conditions existing, they had 
not asked for it they would have been pusillanimously 
unfaithful to their security owners and the public. 
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Prospects of Freight Business 


R several weeks freight car loadings have been larger 

than in the corresponding weeks of any previous year. 
But those who anticipated that the total freight business 
of 1925 would show such an increase over that of pre- 
vious years as usually was shown year by year up to 
1920, have thus far been disappointed. The number of 
tons carried one mile in the first eight months of 1920 
was 294 billions; in the first eight months of 1923, 304 
billions, and in the first eight months of 1925, 292 bil- 
lions. Freight loadings in September and October aver- 
aged about 36,000 cars a week more than in the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1923, but probably the total ton miles 
for the first ten months of this vear did not exceed those 
for the first ten months of 1923. 

Study of the way traffic recently has been moving and 
of business conditions in general, however, suggest the 
conclusion that complete statistics for 1925, when avail- 
able, will show that more freight business will have been 
handled in this than in any previous one. An extraordi- 
narily large freight movement throughout the winter and 
spring months is in prospect. 

Statistics regarding shipments of coal always are sig- 
nificant because it constitutes so large a part of the total 
tonnage. The record breaking total car loadings of Sep- 
tember and October were secured without normal ship- 
ments of coal. Shipments of both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous must be considered in this connection. As a result 
of the anthracite strike total coal shipments in the eight 
weeks ending with October 24 were 64,400 carloads less 
than in the corresponding weeks of 1924, 63,200 less than 
in the corresponding weeks of 1923 and 281,000 less than 
in the corresponding weeks of 1920. Shipments of bitum- 
inous recently have been increasing, however, and bid fair 
to be as large soon as total shipments of anthracite and 
bituminous were in the winter season of past years. 
Storage supplies of coal are relatively small while there is 
a large and increasing activity in industries that are large 
consumers of it. The total production of bituminous to 
October 24 of this vear was 13 per cent less than up to 
the same date in 1923. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
anticipate that the railways will have a good coal business 
throughout the winter and spring. 

Ore shipments this vear have shown a large increase 
over those of 1924, but have not approached the shipments 
of 1923 or 1920. Chairman Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation has predicted that in a few months the 
steel manufacturers will be turning away business. If 
this should be the case, shipments of ore should increase 
until they at least approach the high levels reached in 
1920 and 1923. Shipments of grain thus far this year, and 
especially during the late summer and fall months, have 
been much less than in 1924. They show that the farmers 
have held back a large part of their crops. The grain that 
has been held back must move some time. When it does, 
it will add to the volume of traffic. 

One class of freight which has been moving in large 
volume is forest products. Whether this will continue 
will depend upon the amount of building activity. Ship- 
ments of lumber throughout the last three years have far 
exceeded all previous records, and it does not seem rea- 
sonable to anticipate any increase in them. 

Shipments of miscellaneous and less-than-carload mer- 
chandise continue to increase. There have been few 
weeks this vear when they have not exceeded all previous 
records for corresponding weeks. A new high record for 
miscellaneous freight was made in the week ended Octo- 
ber 3 and a new high record for less-than-carload and 
merchandise in the week ended October 24. 

The principal reason why car loading records have been 
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broken within recent years when previous tonnage and ton 
mileage records were not equalled has been that shipments 
of heavy loading commodities have shown declines while 
shipments of light loading commodities have shown in- 
creases. It would appear, however, that a large move- 
ment of heavy loading commodities, including coal, grain, 
ore and lumber, may reasonably be expected during the 
winter and spring months in which event the increases in 
ton mileage may match the increases in car loadings. 

Predictions made since 1920 regarding increases of rail- 
way freight business often have proved to be exaggerated. 
Business and transportation conditions have been abnor- 
mal and have resulted in the railways failing to get in- 
creases in freight business which, before the war, were 
normal. Either, however, it is safe to predict now that 
they will have during the winter and spring at least as 
much a freight traffic to handle as they ever had in these 
months, or changes have occurred since the war which 
make it futile to attempt to base predictions upon past 
experience. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the American Wood Preservers’ Association for 
1925. 384 pages. Illustrated. 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the association, E. J. Stocking, secretary, 111 W. 


Washington street, Chicago. 


\s the complete report of the convention of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association held in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 3, 4 and 5, 1925, this volume comprises a record 
of current progress in the chemistry and practice of tim- 
ber treatment and in the study of treated wood utilization. 
The papers and committee reports presented can be di- 
vided into several classes. They include material of a 
highly technical character on the effect of preservatives 
and preservative processes in the destruction of wood-de- 
stroying fungi and the practical problems of wood pre- 
serving plant cperation, but in the main they comprise 
the results of investigations of the service rendered by 
various woods subjected to different preservative proc- 
esses, in such uses as piling, ties, posts, etc. As the as- 
sociation has its commercial as well as its technical side, 
a part of the program reported in this volume relates to 
the efforts made in the promotion of the use of treated 
timber, the most informative report under this head be- 
ing one on the treatment of car lumber. The volume also 
includes as an appendix a large fund of statistical data 
on the quantity of wood treated and the preservatives used 
in the United States in 1923, prepared by R. K. Helphen- 
stine, Jr., of the United States Forest Service. 

Posters by Royal Academicians and Other Eminent Artists, with 
an Appreciation by Sir Martin Conway, M. P. 7% in. by 
914 in. Bound in heavy paper. Published by Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, London, for the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish Railway. Price, 2s. 6d. 


This is a booklet printed in gorgeous colors and tied with 
blue cord in the manner of a gift book, giving reproduc- 
tions of posters painted for the London, Midland & 
Scottish Railway by eminent British artists. The booklet 
and the posters themselves stand out as testimony, not only 
to the company’s enterprise in adapting the poster to the 
purposes of railway publicity and advertising, but also to 
the contribution which they have made to the art of the 
poster itself by inducing some of the best artists in the 
realm to design them. In all eighteen posters are shown 
in this booklet. Two or three of them have been repro- 
duced in black and white in the Railway Age (see issues 
of May 17, 1924, page 1227, and December 20, 1924, page 
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1130). The first is called “Carlisle, the Gateway to Scot. 
land.” It portrays a knight in full armor mounted upon a 
charger covered with heraldic trappings; horse straining 
at the leash, and rider standing before a castle gate—this 
to portray symbolically the city of Carlisle on the English- 
Scottish border. Several of the posters deal with scenery 
along the lines of the company and there is a series on 
British industry. Two are of specific railway subjects— 
“The Permanent Way—Relaying,” which shows a track 
gang at work, and “The Night Mail—the Engineman,” 
which portrays somewhat impressionistically an engine 
crew on duty in the cab. Altogether an interesting 
collection for anyone and a valuable guide to a railroad or 
other industry contempiating the utilization of posters in 
publicity and advertising work. 


Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Grade Crossing Problem in the City of New York 
and Its Solution, by LeRoy T. Harkness. Report to 
Transit Commission describing existing crossings, costs 
of elimination, etc. 34 p. 3 maps. Published by Transit 
Commission, New York City. 

Poor's Railroad Section 1925. Pages of this volume 
measure approximately 8% by 12% inches. 1704 p. 
maps. Published by Poor’s Publishing Company, New 
York City. $15. 

Railroad Electrification. Statement to stockholders of 
General Electric Company. October 15, 1925. 15 p. 
Published by General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Railways of Mexico, W. Rodney Long. An illustrated 
description of state and private lines issued as United 
States Department of Commerce Trade Promotion series 
No. 16. 220 p. Published by Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 35 cents. 

Recommendation and Summarized Findings of the 
Committee on Civil Aviation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and American Engineering Council. 
Recommends enactment of civil aeronautics law provid- 
ing, among other things, for a Bureau of Civil Aeronautics 
in Department of Commerce, recognition of public right 
of free air navigation, definition of liability of common 
carriers engaged in air transport in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 29 mimeo. p. Issued by the Comm. on 
Civil Aviation, United States Department of Commerce 
and American Engineering Council, Washington, D. C. 
Apply. 

Periodical Articles 

“Don’t Look at the Other Fellow Through a Magnify- 
ing Glass.” An interview with Sir Henry W. Thornton, 
President of the Canadian National Railways, by Samuel 
Crowther. American Magazine, November, 1925, p. 28- 
29, 82-88. 

Interstate Buses Create New Problems in Regulation, 
by Lucius S. Storrs. Suggests regulation by State Com- 
missions under Federal authority. Aera, November, 
1925, p. 736-740. 

Introducing Mr. John M. Davis, by A. St. John. Career 
of president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad. Barron’s, November 2, 1925, p. 11. 

Total Car Loadings as a Business Index, by J. Herbert 
Leighton. Compares car-loadings with other indices. 
Annalist, November 6, 1925, p. 574. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Water Consumption 
Figures Revised 


RicuMonNp, Va. 

To THE EpIToR: 

» abstracting the paper which I presented before the 

Louis Railway Club on September 11, entitled “Pro- 
viding the Railways Water Supply,” published in the 
Railway Age ot September 19, certain figures regarding 
the consumption of water were ‘incorporated which appear 
to be out of line. These figures should be revised as 


follows : 
Gallons 
Total annual water consumption on railways of the United 
States for SteQM PUTPOSES. ... 2c cccccccccsccccccecccece 350,000,000,000 
Total annual water consumption for all purposes.......... 500,000,000,000 
Water used per thousand gross ton miles............+++0++ = to 2s 
50 to lz 


Water used per passenger ton mile...........0eeeeeeeees 


R. C. BARDWELL. 
Superintendent Water Supply, Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Some Primary Truths 
About Crossings 


Spuyten Dvuyvir, N. Y. 
To THE EpIToR: 
The highway crossing signal set in the middle of the 
road is a marked improvement in railroad safety which 
ought to be exploited with the greatest possible energy 
and speed. The arguments for and against this arrange- 
ment, as set forth so carefully by Mr. Rudd at West Baden 
Springs, and reported in your issue of October 3, page 
623, are all of them worthy of everybody’ s attention ; but 

: little reflection on past experiences at crossings and on 
the history of the crossing tragedies of recent years will 
at once convince the careful student of the question that 
one single reason, Reason No. 2,—the driver is forced to 
slacken speed—is an all-sufficient argument for the signal ; 
and that Reason No. 6, on the other side, that the cost of 
widening the street is burdensome, is the principal ad- 
verse element to be considered. It is to be hoped that the 
large number of signals now being erected and to be 
erected in New York state will serve to educate auto- 
mobilists and railroad officers everywhere. Considerable 
numbers of these signals are in use also in New Jersey. 

It is important to bear in mind that one vital feature of 
this improvement, the speed-limiting curve in the roadway, 
is a useful improvement in itself, whether you do or do 
not have a red-light signal. This compulsory detour, to 
put an absolute check on the multitude of drivers who 
always drive too fast, has been advocated for years, on its 
own merits; and it deserves more attention than it has 
received. To make low speed compulsory (instead of 
merely advising or exhorting the driver to be cautious) 
has been recommended by a well-known railroad chief 
engineer, in the shape of a design for a hump in the road- 
way; but the hump has not found much favor, and today 
we hear nothing of it. The detour has an advantage over 
the hump (or the roughening of the surface) in the fact 
that all persons or interests who are working for the intro- 
duction of light signals can very fairly be called upon to 
join their propaganda to that for light-signals. 

It is high time to look at the crossing-slaughter record 
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squarely in the face. The tiresome talk about abolishing 
grade crossings and about campaigns for improvment, 
which will take a hundred years to carry out; about 
punitive laws which no legislature knows how to formu- 
late, or to enforce if formulated, is a feature of “public 
relations” which all progressive citizens ought to forget 
for a while. Are we going on forever thrashing over this 
old straw? It is time to recognize that a small percentage 
of reckless drivers—or drivers too dull ever to learn 
skilful and cautious driving—will always be with us. 
New ones are born faster than the older ones are killed 
off or die natural deaths. Safety campaigns in the schools 
will not have any appreciable effect for years; and, any 
way, such campaigns affect mostly the more intelligent 
and careful individuals. A lot of carelessness is incurable ; 
enough of it to warrant the prediction that the newspapers 
will have to print Monday morning death lists for many 
years to come. 

The only rational plan for the state, town or city to 
adopt for the early lessening of the death list is to pre- 
scribe, absolutely, a very low speed limit at all crossings. 
The simplest means for doing this is the compulsory 
detour. 

It is important in this matter to keep in mind the need 
of uniformity of fixtures and of practice, so far as possible. 
This is difficult, for the extremes of the little used cross- 
ing on a little used railroad, and the busy crossing on a 
four-track line are, in important features, far apart and 
irreconcilable ; but nevertheless the utmost possible should 
be done to simplify the problem for the motorist. At the 
very least, he is entitled to the “RR” disk, 10 ft. high, 
set 300 ft. short of the crossing and kept bright and 
readable. This provided, and all shrubbery, trees, ad- 
vertising signs and other unnecessary obstructions put 
out of the way, he has a fair warning. For the fair-minded 
driver, practiced in fair conduct, this is sufficient. Does 
anyone say that it is not? Anything more than this must 
be classed as for convenience only. Is not every driver 
bound to be on the lookout, everywhere, for bends in the 
road? What special or peculiar rights has a driver who 
is not well acquainted with the country through which he 
is traveling? Very few. It is his duty to know the road, 
everywhere, or else to limit his speed according to his 
ignorance. 

The main objection to the signal m the middle of the 
road is that some careless driver will run into it; but the 
reasonably careful driver cannot fairly call this an ob- 
jection. The most that he can complain of is inconvenience ; 
and this he must submit to, because fools still have almost 
as full right to the road as does the level-headed driver, 
and we must protect railroad trains from being wrecked 
by them. 

The action of some states in authorizing a commission 
to designate certain crossings as dangerous and others 
as non-dangerous is an attempt at an arbitrary classifica- 
tion which will prove unsatisfactory, and probably useless 
and troublesome. There are too many indeterminate fac- 
tors. Crossings are more dangerous at some times than at 
others. All crossings are dangerous, in a degree, at all 
times, and this classifying process will deceive many 
thoughtless people. 


In constructive study of the crossing-traffic problem 
the signal engineers appear to be more active than any 
other branch of the railroad profession, and it is a fair 
suggestion that every management should give that de- 
partment full authority to carry out its progressive ideas. 
Town governments are slow, railroad directors are slow 
and any interested group in which the individuals pull 
together and make definite progress. ought to receive 
enthusiastic encouragement. New York. 
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On the 1.8 Per cent Grade Up the West Slope of the Cascade Mountains 


Southern Pacific Builds 






Important 


Line in Oregon 


Completion of Natron cut-of will effect marked operating 
economies and afford opportunity of development 
of new through routes 


N accordance with plans under consideration for many 
years and in strict compliance with the intention ex- 
pressed by the late Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of 
the Southern Pacific, in a hearing before the Interstate 











The South End of the Line Lies in Extremely Flat Country 


Commerce Commission in 1922 on the noted Central 
Pacific case, the Southern Pacific is now completing the 
Natron cut-off—110 miles of new main line in south- 
western Oregon which constitutes an unusually valuable 
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addition to the system and will afford effective transporta- 
tion to large undeveloped areas of that state. The primary 
purpose of the line is to close the gap in a new alternate 
route between Weed, Cal., and Springfield Junction, Ore., 
which is so far superior to the old route in point of grades, 
alinement and distance as to effect a marked improvement 
in the well-known Shasta route from San Francisco, Cal., 
to Portland, Ore. The new route, lying far to the east of 
the old one, also comprises a vital element in plans for fur- 
ther railway developments in the area generally tributary 
to Klamath Falls, Ore. Primary among these is a project 
for the incorporation of the Oregon, California & Eastern 
and the Nevada, California & Oregon in a through route 
to the east, which with the Natron cut-off, will give the 
Southern Pacific a line from Portland to Ogden, Utah, 
that is some 300 miles shorter than the present route. 


Old Line Occupies Difficult Country 


To appreciate the significance of the Natron cut-off, it 
is necessary to have a clear understanding of the physica! 
characteristics of the Shasta route. From Sacramento, 
Cal., the junction with the Overland route, to the vicinity 
of Dunsmuir, 233 miles, the line occupies the valley of the 
Sacramento river, which lies between the Coast and the 
Sierra Nevada ranges, and is on substantially a water 
grade, rising on gradients not exceeding 1.27 per cent to 
reach Elevation 2288.8 at Dunsmuir. From Portland 
south to Divide, Ore., 149.2 miles, the route occupies the 
valley of the Willamette river, which lies between the 
Cascade range and the low watershed to the west. The line 
is in generally flat country with easy grades but requires 
grades of a maximum of 1.5 per cent for short distances. 
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However, in the distance of 300 miles from Dunsmuir to 
Divide no valley lying in the direction of the route was 
available to the locators of a north and south line. In- 


stead they were confronted with a country in which all 
the drainage was transverse to the line which is required 
to cross, in turn, the valleys of the Umpqua, Rogue and 
Klamath rivers which pursue irregular courses in their 
It must cross 


descent from the Cascades to the Pacific. 
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motives handle trains of equivalent length over the dis- 
trict north of Ashland, but with the necessity of maintain- 
ing helper service at several intermediate points. 

The new route between Weed and Springfield Junction 
affords opportunities for the development of a line far 
superior to the old one, because it occupies a much more 
favorable country. The larger part of the new line is 
located east of the Cascade range on a plateau higher 
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Yard Layout at Planton, Where Helper Engines Will Be Released from Southbound Trains 


also the divides between these valleys which in one case 
comprises the Siskiyou range, a spur extending to the 
southwest from the southern extremity of the Cascades. 
This is crossed at Elevation 4113. The line also entails a 
climb over the saddle between Mount Shasta and Mount 
Eddy at Black Butte summit, 22 miles north of Dunsmuir 
at Elevation 3905. 

In the face of these obstacles it is not surprising that 


than any of the summits on the old line, but this plateau 
is so flat and level that grades not exceeding 0.4 per cent 
are to be had with relatively light construction. The 
difficult construction and heavy grades are confined to the 
two ends of the line—on the north where the ascent of the 
west slope of the range is made via tributaries of the 
Willamette river, and on the south where it makes the 
ascent from Weed, at the base of Mount Shasta. 
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the line as built (completed 
in 1887) involves an exceed- 
ingly unfavorable grade line 
not only by reason of the ex- 
cessive rate of grade (3.3 per 
cent over the Siskiyou’s) but 
also because of the diversity 
of the maximum rates of 
grade on various portions of 
the line, as will be noted on 
the profile. The conditions 











are most severe in the engine 
district between Ashland 
and Dunsmuir, in which 2-10-2 locomotives with a 


weight of 306,100 Ib. on drivers and a tractive effort of 
84,740 Ib. (including booster), are used in freight service. 
On the 3.3 per cent grades over the Siskiyous these en- 
gines have a rating of only 625 tons, as a consequence of 
which four of them are required to handle a train of about 
48 cars over this summit, the number of locomotives being 
varied from one to three over other parts of the district 
to meet the variation in maximum grades. Lighter loco- 





Map of the Natron Cut-off 


The contrast between the grade lines of the two routes 
is brought out strikingly in the profiles. The Natron cut- 
off as there shown includes 126.5 miles from Weed to 
Kirk and 40 miles from Springfield Junction to Oakridge, 
completed in 1912 as branch lines, leaving 110 miles to be 
constructed as the present project. 

In constructing the line from Weed to Klamath Falls 
the ascent to Grass lake was made on a 4.0 per cent ruling 
grade, which is far in excess of the standards observed on 
other parts of the new line. This part of the line is also 
subject to the objection that Weed lies at the foot of a 
descent from Black Butte so that the line from Black 
Butte via Weed to Grass lake embraces 2630.5 ft. of rise 
and fall. These objectionable features of the line will be 
entirely eliminated by a line leaving the old line at Black 
3utte and supported on the slopes of Mount Shasta suffi- 
ciently above the old line to have only 10.2 ft. descent 
northbound and make tbe ascent to Grass lake with grades 
not exceeding 1.4 per cent and embrace only 1210.4 ft. of 
rise and fall. This line, the construction of which was 
recently authorized, will also reduce the distance from 
Black Butte to Grass lake from 28.5 to 23.8 miles. 































Including the advantages to accrue from the construc- 
tion of the Grass lake line, the Natron cut-off embraces 
some marked improvements over the old line. These are 
indicated in the following table giving figures covering 
the entire distance between Dunsmuir and Springfield 
Junction. 


Via Via Advantage of 
Old Line New Line New Line 
TT 322.2 298.5 23.7 
2. 9 


Maximum grade northward—per cent 3.3 














Maximum grade southward—per cent 3.3 1.8 ass 
Total ascent north in ft........... 6,948.9 4,078.1 2,870.8 
Total ascent south in ft.......... 8,782.0 5,911.2 2,870.8 
Total curvature—degrees......... 40,400 21,942 18,458.0 
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The Relation of the Natron Cut-off to Other Southern Pacific 
Lines in Oregon and Northern California 







From a practical operating standpoint, the new line as 
now being completed, offers a large part of the economies 
to be had after the completion of the Grass lake line, be- 
cause the preponderance of the loaded movement is south- 
bound, while the principal gain from the Grass lake line 
will accrue to northbound movements. 

Thus, on the old line, a train of 48 cars southbound 
from Ashland requires four 2-10-2 locomotives on the 3.3 
per cent grade to the summit of the Siskiyous (17 miles). 
Here two engines are cut off and two continue with the 
train 59 miles to Snowden, thence with one engine across 
Shasta valley to Edgewood, where two are added for the 
ascent of the 2.2 per cent grade for 9 miles to Black Butte. 
Two locomotives are cut off there and one engine handles 
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the train down hill 22 miles to Dunsmuir. In contrast to 
this, a southbound train on the new line consisting of 7] 
cars will be hauled up the 1.8 per cent grade on the west 
ascent of the Cascades by 3 of the 2-10-2 locomotives, a 











A Deposit of Volcanic Cinders from a Pit at Kegg, Cal., was 
Used for Ballast 


distance of 49 miles. For a large part of the remaining 
distance, one engine will handle the train over the 0.4 per 
cent grades which prevail to 35 miles south of Klamath 
Falls. A helper engine will then be used from the latter 



















Construction Work in the Summit Tunnel 
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Vol. 79, No. 20 
point, on the 1.0 per cent ascending grade extending to 
Grass lake, the highest summit on the new route. 

The 110-mile line between Kirk and Oakridge, which 
comprises the present construction project, is of an un- 
usual character and presents many interesting contrasts. 
For 67 miles north from Kirk, the line occupies a table 
land lying between the Cascade and Walker ranges which 
possesses a topography such that the line varies only 317 
ft. in elevation in the entire distance and a 0.4 per cent 
erade line was obtained without resort to unusually 
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country bordering the Klamath marsh at the headwaters 
of the Williamson river. The next 15 miles is almost 
equally flat, comprising a sink which receives the drainage 
of streams flowing eastward from the mountains. The 
soil is a pumice earth over disintegrated pumice. The 
grading in this 35 miles is very light, most of it being 
handled by team work from side borrow. The alinement 
is nearly all tangent. 
North of Mile 40 the line enters the headwaters of the 
Des Chutes river, crossing numerous creeks flowing to the 
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A Comparison of the Profiles via the Old Line and via the Natron Cut-off and the Oakridge and Klamath Falls Branches 


heavy work; in fact much of the grading is very light. 
The crossing of the summit of the Cascades is effected 
without any ascent from the east side other than the 
gradual climb from Elevation 4525.3 at Kirk to 4842.1 
at the summit, a tunnel 3,648 ft. long affording the break 
through the crest of the ridge which rises to an elevation 
of 5,130 ft. at the crossing. 

The remainder of the distance to Oakridge, 43 miles, 


northeast. The grading is heavier and the location entails 
more curvature. A 65-ft. cut in Mile 46 required 
119,000 cu. yd. of excavation in a distance of 1,000 ft., 
of which 75 per cent was rock. In Miles 50 and 5l a 
45-ft. cut 4,000 ft. long required 219,000 cu. yd. of ex- 
cavation (70 per cent classification) which was moved 
to a fill at Big Marsh creek 70 ft. high containing 187,000 
cu. yd. of material. Two miles north of this stream, the 
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Much of the Grading at the South End Was Done with Teams from Side-Barrow 


comprises a descent of the west slope of the range on a 
1.8 per cent grade to Elevation 1183, via the valley of Salt 
creek, a tributary of the middle fork of the’ Willamette 
river. This portion of the line is characteristic of heavy 
mountain construction with continuous side hill grading 
and extensive tunneling. 

For the first 20 miles from Kirk the line traverses flat 


line makes a detour around the east side of Crescent lake 
and at Mile 61 reaches the east end of Odell lake, thence 
skirting the south shore for six miles to its westerly end. 
Here the line enters the south portal of the summit tunnel 
on a 1.6 per cent grade which continues for 500 ft. be- 
yond the north portal whence the descent continues on a 
1.8 per cent grade. 
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In making the descent, the line is supported for the first 
19 miles on the south side of Salt Creek canyon. At Mile 
85 it reaches the crest of Cougar ridge separating Salt 
creek from Hills creek, makes a turn of over 200 deg. 
central angle, partly in a 2,205 ft. tunnel on a 4-deg. 
50-min. curve for the start of a second leg of the descent, 
at a lower elevation on the south side of the canyon to 
Mile 93, where a second turn is made on a 515 ft. viaduct 
70 ft. high on a 6-deg. curve, to effect a crossing of the 
creek for the beginning of the third leg of the descent 
from the north side of the canyon. 

The slopes of the canyon are steep and heavily wooded 
and broken by shoulders and ravines, especially in a con- 
siderable portion of the upper leg wherein nine tunnels 
were necessary in a distance of five miles, 19 tunnels being 
required in all, including the summit tunnel. One of the 
problems presented by the location was difficulty in ob- 
taining support for the slopes of embankments on the 
steep sides of the canyon. In one place on Mile 81 this 
condition made it necessary to shift the line further away 
from the creek than was originally planned and substitute 
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The Line West of the Summit Is Located in Heavily Timbered 
Land 


one tunnel 2,095 ft. long for three short tunnels. The 
material encountered is earth mixed with conglomerate 
boulders, basalt and other hard rocks. 

Considering the length of the line, the bridge work in- 
volved is relatively light. At the south end of the line 
the Williamson river is crossed on a creosoted ballast deck 
trestle 195 ft. long having a maximum height of 25 ft. 
On the west s!ope of the Cascades are three steel viaducts, 
the one over Salt creek being 70 ft. high and 515 ft. long, 
and those over Noisy and Shady creeks being 300 ft. long 
and 100 ft. high. A bridge over Salmon creek just east 
of Oakridge, built in 1912, comprises four deck girder 
spans, two 80 ft. and two 60 ft. long on concrete piers 
and abutments. The 70-ft. embankment over Big Marsh 
creek and the crossing of the Des Chutes river are pro- 
vided with 16-ft. concrete arch culverts. Many of the 
smaller culverts on the line consist of corrugated iron 
pipe. 

The track is being laid with 90-lb. A. R. A. type-A 
rails on creosoted Douglas fir ties. Volcanic cinder bal- 
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last from Kegg, Cal., 84 miles south of Kirk, is being 
used as far north as Planton, the summit station. 

Passing tracks 5,100 ft. long are being provided at 
intervals of about five miles. The length of the passing 
tracks was determined by the requirements of the north- 
bound movements which it is planned to handle normally 
in 10l-car trains. A yard is also being provided at Plan- 
ton for the release of helper engines from the southbound 
trains arriving at the summit and for testing brakes in 
northbound trains before proceeding down the hill. For 
northbound trains, both freight and passenger, sidings 
have been provided on the south side of the main track so 
that helpers can be released without blocking the main 
track. Intermediate double crossovers have been pro- 
vided for the ready release of the two helper engines in 
freight trains which will normally be placed together 
from 27 to 31 cars ahead of the caboose. The terminal 
also includes a symmetrical wye track for turning engines, 
and an eight-car repair track to receive cars from north- 
bound trains which have been found to have defective 
brakes. 

The grading of the line was divided among six con- 
tractors, the first contract being awarded on September 1, 
1923, and the last on April 9, 1924. The distribution of 
the work was as follows: John Hampshire, 36.0 miles; 
Utah Construction Company, 36.7 miles; J. W. Stewart 
& P. Welch, 14.6 miles; Ericson Peterson & Grier Com- 
pany, 9.7 miles; Henry & McFee, 5.3 miles, and Kelly & 
Sullivan, 5.4 miles. 

The work on the plateau location could be prosecuted 
rapidly because the grading was light and such equipment 
as was required could be moved in readily, but the work 
on the 1.8 per cent line entailed difficulties that militated 
against rapid progress. Primary among the obstacles im- 
posed was that presented by the steep, heavily wooded 
slopes of the canyon to the transporting of equipment, 
supplies and men to the various construction sections. 
Betore work could be started effectively at any point other 
than the extreme north end of the line, it was necessary 
to construct many miles of highway in the canyon, a proj- 
ect entailing no small expense in itself. Twenty-five 
miles of main road was built by the contractors, and paid 
for separately from the work on the railway roadbed ; but 
each contractor was required to build at his own expense 
whatever branch roads he deemed necessary for his own 
operations. The importance of these roads is evidenced 
by the large amount of equipment which was distributed 
over the work in the canyon. Thus, in one week, selected 
at random, the steam shovels at work embraced four 
Marion 60's, one Marion 41, one Marion 31, one Marion 
21, one Bucyrus 70, one Bucyrus 50B, one Erie, one 
Osgood 1'4 vd. and one Osgood 3% yd. Most of the 
grading is being done with power equipment but some of 
the short rock cuts are being taken out by station men, 
this method being employed also for some of the short 
tunnels in hard rock. 

The grading on the 110 miles of line now being con- 
structed to complete the Natron cut-off entails 3,787,000 
cu. yd. of earth excavation and 2,410,000 cu. vd. of rock 
of all classes. The estimated cost of the work is $16,000,- 
000. Additional contemplated improvements include the 
rehabilitation and revision of grades on the Oakridge and 
Klamath Falls branches, which are incorporated in the 
complete line, and the construction of the new line from 
Black Butte to Grass lake, each of which is estimated to 
cost $4,000,000. Thus the total cost of the new route 
completed atcording to desired grades would be approxi- 
mately $24,000,000. 

This project has been carried out under the direction 
of G. W. Boschke, chief engineer of the Southern Pacific, 
Pacific system, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Annual meeting held on morning of same day discusses 
manufacturing in railway shops 


meeting and annual dinner at the Hotel Commo- 

dore in New York on November 11. There were 
in attendance some 1,100 guests at the annual dinner of 
the association, including executives and higher officers 
of most of the leading railways and railway supply com- 
panies. The speakers at the annual dinner were William 
Peter Hamilton, editor of the Wall Street Journal ; James 
M. Beck, former solicitor general of the United States, and 
Douglas Malloch, who gave a humorous talk. Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s address was entitled, “Are Forced Railroad Mergers 
Wise?” Mr. Beck talked on “The Lessons of Armistice 
Day.” 

The annual meeting was held in the morning, and the 
association devoted a portion of this meeting to the dis- 
cussion of the competition of railway shops with contract 
manufacturers, papers being read by J. M. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and by 
E. B. Leigh, president of the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, which papers were followed by an inter- 


T= Railway Business Association held its annual 


Are Forced Railroad 


esting discussion of the various points brought out. There 
were read at the meeting eulogies adopted by the general 
executive committee concerning George A. Post and 
George M. Basford, whose deaths occurred the last week 
in October. Mr. Post was the founder and first president 
of the Railway Business Association and Mr. Basford 
also played a prominent part in the early activity of the 
organization. In its customary manner the meeting 
adopted resolutions, putting on record the association’s 
views with reference to current railway and economic 
problems, and officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Hamilton, in his address at the annual dinner, dis- 
cussed the undesirability of compulsory consolidation. He 
outlined the progress that has already been made with 
reference to mergers of railway properties ; took issue with 
the contention that more haste in consolidation is neces- 
sary for fear of government ownership, and offered the 
view that the disadvantages of government ownership 
are so great that the country would be very hesitant in the 
adoption of it. An abstract of his address follows. 


Mergers Wise?P—A Wall Street View 


By William Peter Hamilton 
Editor of the Wall Street Journal 


So far as Congress is concerned, railroad consolidation 
is a comparatively new idea. It was taken up with 
enthusiasm by the politicians of 1920, when the Esch- 
Cummins Act was passed into law under the title of the 
“Transportation Act” of 1920. What is immensely signi- 
ficant is that the politicians who wish to consolidate the 
railroads into a few groups now, are exactly the politicians 
who were worshipping at the shrine of cutthroat competi- 
tion less than ten years ago. There is no intention here 
to depreciate the politician as such, or even to call him a 
necessary evil, but it is useful to point out that he is not 
the leader in the changes in American public opinion. At 
his best, he guesses that opinion before it has crystallized 
into a simple, understandable and practical proposition. 
Obviously, he only regards the railroads as a means to 
an end; that, to his mind, is cheaper service. If he can 
get railroad rates reduced by enforced competition under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law, as he supposed up to 1920, 
he is willing to attain his object in that way. If he thinks 
he can get cheap service from the railroads by promoting 
combinations, he is willing to eat his words about com- 
petition and to take that means of securing his end. Let 
it be made quite clear, then, that the politician wants 
lower freight rates, because he believes that the shipper, 
and especially the farmer, desires exactly that. and would 
ascribe such cheaper service not to the carriers but to 
Congress. 

It was unquestionably the intention of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 to encourage combinations, and it is 
equally true that in practice, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is compelled to read the law, it is an obstacle 
rather than an aid. It practically amounts to saying that 


unless you can consolidate the railroads in the way laid 
down in the Act, you cannot consolidate at all. Professor 
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Ripley did about as good a job as was possible in such 
difficult circumstances in preparing a railroad map divided 
into a score of districts or regions. But that was a paper 
plan bristling with practical impossibilities, and it is not 
surprising that the development in the way of railroad 
mergers since the Ripley plan was offered has totally 
ignored it. The tendency of our railroads is toward mer- 
ger, and the movement has been increasing in the past 
25 years, or since the Northern Securities merger arose 
out of the panic of 1901, only to be dissolved ultimately 
by the Supreme Court. Congress is climbing on the 
band-wagon now, as it always does when public opinion 
crystallizes in its safe second thought. There can be no 
objection to that, if it were not that Congress insists upon 
calling the tune on the band-wagon without any competent 
knowledge of music. 


Consolidation Progress to Date 


Let us run over briefly what has already been accom- 
plished in the way of railroad consolidations. Within 
the past 20 years the Pennsylvania Railroad acquired the 
minority interests in the Panhandle, Long Island, and sev- 
eral smaller controlled properties, unifying their opera- 
tions (except in the case of the Long Island Railroad), by 
leasing them, but not actually consolidating legal owner- 
ship. In Great Britain, the railroads are consolidated into 
four groups. The smallest of these groups has 3,500 miles 
of road, and the largest a little more than 7,000 miles. 
The largest number of railroads consolidated there into 
any- group is 27. The Pennsylvania system is more than 
40 per cent bigger than the largest British group, and it 
consists of a consolidation of more than 200 railroads. 

It would be easy and even instructive to allude to an 
indirect form of merger, whereby such a railroad as the 
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Union Pacific owned stock in the New York Central, in- 
suring a solidarity of interest and a sympathetic point 
of view, where those two systems can help each other. 
That, however, is not quite consolidation as contemplated 
by the Transportation Act, although the Union Pacific 
control of the policies of the Illinois Central has a distinct 
slant in that direction. 

ut whatever the tendency toward consolidation might 
have been, it was held in check by the application of the 
Sherman law to the railroads in the Northern Securities 
case begun in 1901, and the Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific separation as ordained by the courts in 1912. The 
Transportation Act encourages combination, but it lays 
down rigid restrictions. In spite of the obstacles created 
by legislation, there have been a number of attempts, more 
or less successful, since 1920, to unite smaller properties 
into larger systems. One such effort was that of putting 
the old Nickel Plate, the Clover Leaf and the Lake Erie 
& Western together to form the present Nickel Plate 
system. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
accepted that merger by approving the issuance of securi- 
ties called for in the agreement. 
~ There is a much larger merger pending between that 
system and the Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Pere 
Marquette and Erie railroads. Since 1920 the Missouri 
Pacific has obtained control of the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico, the latter taking over the International-Great 
Northern, and each of these mergers has achieved a some- 
what grudging approval, although they did not fit into the 
Ripley map. The Kansas City Southern has acquired 
sufficient interest to control the M.-K.-T. and the St. Louis 
Southwestern. The control of the latter road, better known 
as the “Cotton Belt,” was bought by Rock Island, but 
resold after failure to obtain the commission’s approval. 
The Pennsylvania has agreed to take a lease of the Vir- 
ginian railroad, and the Delaware & Hudson a lease of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, subject to the com- 
mission's approval. The Wabash has acquired the same 
tentative control of the Ann Arbor. There are even more 
considerable plans pending, for the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Burlington have long been urging a 
merger to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Illinois Central has applications pending for approval of 
control of two smaller, but important, lines to give it 
access to another gulf port. To sum up, it will be correct 
to say that consolidation, rather like the business of the 
United States, is working out successfully, not because of 
Congress or statutes, but in spite of them. As the law 
stands today, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
approval of mergers is necessary in order to exempt 
carriers proposing to consolidate, from the operation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law and state laws against con- 
solidation. 

You must have inferred from what has been said that 
mergers of railroads are a difficult and delicate task, re- 
quiring the most expert knowledge. If we can imagine 
our railroads separated into regions, as they are in Great 
Britain, it is still vital that you must not gerrymander 
them in the way a congressional committee would gerry- 
mander a congressional district for political ends. 


Savings in Operating Costs Illusory 


But the assumption of the advocate of compulsory 
consolidation is not difficult to understand. They realize 
that the same rates which would make one fortunately 
situated railroad system rich, would keep a weaker road, 
with a less intelligently devised transportation system 
continually on the verge of bankruptcy. They propose, 


in effect, that these rich roads should take over the poorer 
ones, reducing freight rates over the entire new system 
out of the savings of the cost of management. 
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Those savings are largely illusory. If you reduced 
every salary paid by the Pennsylvania Railroad to a level 
of $3,000 a year, the amount saved would hardly warrant 
a wage increase to the labor employed by that road of ten 
cents a week. The cost of management is almost a neg- 
ligible item when the immense volume of our railroad 
transportation is considered. The only merger which 
should be undertaken, or permitted, is one where the 
roads merged each add to the strength of the other. One 
of the most intelligent mergers ever accomplished in this 
country, and one of the largest, was that of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which itself owns, as a plant 
facility, 3,400 miles of railroad, a mileage equal to one 
of the four railroad consolidations in Great Britain. That 
merger was so intelligently arranged, that every part 
added to the strength of every other part. Our coal 
carrying railroads are handicapped by the empty car 
mileage of the cars returning to the mines. In some 
cases, this amounts to 37 per cent of the freight car miles, 
But the Steel Corporation carries coal one way. and ore 
the other. Most of you have some elementary knowledge 
of chemistry, and you know the difference between a 
chemical combination and a mechanical mixture. In a 
chemical combination, two substances or gases when 
brought together produce something else, as when two 
parts of hydrogen gas combined with one part of oxygen 
gas produce water. But a mechanical mixture occurs 
when you attempt to combine saw dust with steel filings. 
You can change or destroy either, but you can shake them 
up together to all eternity, and you will never produce 
a condition where one adds anything to the usefulness of 
the other. The talk of combining the weak road and the 
strong road, merely because one is weak and the other is 
strong, is sheer nonsense. Which of vou would think he 
was strengthening his business if he took in a partner who 
was not an asset but a liability? The only true solution. 
and the only solution which will stay solved is to let 
nature take its course: to let roads merge where they can 
help each other, and let the weak roads go through the 
painful but wholesome process of reorganization, with a 
scaling of the bonded indebtedness, until they also can 
stand on their own feet. 


Government Ownership Bugbear 


But we are told by the politicians that if we do not 
swallow their combination nostrum, the only alternative is 
government ownership of the railroads. We had a prac- 
tical experience of the railroads under government man- 
agement from 1918 to 1920, where, in a period of 22 
months, the railroads were operated by the government at 
a total loss to the taxpaver of $1,600,000,000. It is true 
that the railroad managers patriotically remained at their 
posts. But they took their orders from Washington, and 
those orders were dictated by political expediency with 
disastrous results. The little finger of the unskilled 
laborer working on the track was thicker than the loins of 
any board of directors. He applied over the head of his 
foreman direct to Washington. He was created a “McAdoo 
mechanic” at 75 cents an hour, where he had been pre- 
viously receiving the 40 cents an hour he was worth. The 
will of the railroad brotherhoods became omnipotent. 
The purchase of railroad supplies, achieved with incred- 
ible wastefulness, only added to the loss. The railroad 
administration was the only consumer of railroad ties. 
which were selling at less than 40 cents apiece before 
government ownership was attempted. The railroad ad- 
ministration bid up the price of ties against itself, the 
only consumer, to $1.45 apiece. And the politicians 
threaten us with a return to those conditions, if we do 
not accept their scheme for gerrymandering the railroads. 

Suppose we estimate what it would cost to expropriate 
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the railroads for public ownership. They would not be 
voluntarily surrendered as they were for the purpose 
of winning the war. It would be necessary to buy the 
owners out. Under the La Follette law, enacted in 1913, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is at present at- 
tempting to value the railroads, or to establish what they 
were worth in 1915. About 54 per cent of this task 
has been tentatively accomplished, and about 8 per cent 
of it is final, subject, however, to the decision of the 
Supreme Court. The cost of this valuation was estimated 
by Congress at about $3,000,000. The task is not half 
finished, and the expense to date has been $28,000,000 to 
the taxpaper, and $84,000,000 to the railroads. Our 
railroad proposition is so vast, that it almost seems worth 
while to have paid $112,000,000, with more to come, in 
order to kill once for all that bogey of the demagogue, 
the idea of watered stock. There is no water in the 
capitalization of our railroads. They are undercapitalized. 
The capital per mile is lower than that of any other 
system in the world, and is about one-fifth of the capital- 
ization per mile in Great Britain. Pending the comple- 
tion of that valuation, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion assumed that the railroads were worth $18,900,000,- 
000. The railroad managers and bankers believed that 
the figure should have been over $26,000,000,000, but the 
paper capitalization was about $17,500,000,000, or $1,400,- 
000,000 less than the figures the Interstate Commerce 
Commission took for the purpose of rate making. This 
valuation, as of 1915, has gone far enough to make it 
tolerably certain that the total reached by a method that 
gives the railroads all the worst of it, may not be less 
than $30,000,000,000. It may be taken that on appeal to 
the courts that figure will be materially increased. If, 
suppose, we only add 10 per cent that gives us $33,000,- 
000,000, to which must be added what has been put into 
the railroads since 1915, or a little more than $5,000,000,- 
000 together with the natural increment in value over ten 
prosperous years. This establishes a genuine value for 
the railroads of $40,000,000,000, or double our present 
national debt. 

The whole proposition is so unthinkable that I do not 
want to insult your intelligence by submitting it to you, 
except to demonstrate its complete absurdity. But there is 
another reason why we should go slow and, look carefully 
where we are going in attempts to merge the railroads. 
That reason is the present uncertain effect of motor bus 
and motor truck competition. As you probably know, at 
least 10 per cent of the railroad mileage, might be usefully 
and economically scrapped. Another 10 per cent of the 
railroad mileage, or about 25,000 miles, carries 50 per 
cent of railroad business. Motor truck and motor car 
competition does not desire the obsolete mileage. It cuts 
into the most remunerative part of the railroad business. 
It has the advantage, so far as less than carload lots are 
concerned, of saving the shipper two terminal handlings. 
It is eminently suited to short haul traffic, but it is im- 
mensely costly when applied to carload lots over a dis- 


Competition of Railway Shops 


In offering this subject for discussion at the annual 
meeting, President Alba B. Johnson pointed out that the 
Railway Business Association had not yet put itself on 
record with reference to this subject. He said that the 
purpose of the meeting was rather to act as a forum to 
bring out the views of the members of the association. 
Two papers were read, after which there was a general 
discussion by the members. 

Before presenting his paper. J. M. Davis. president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, pointed out that 
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tance of more than 100 miles. We do not know how the 
competition is developing, and what the ultimate con- 
sequences will be. It may even be found that motor cars 
can supplement the railroad service, and that motor buses 
can handle passenger traffic and do away with needless 
branch lines. ; 

Nobody knows this certainly, nor could Congress arrive 
at any useful forecast in the present stage of development 
after it called all the expert witnesses in the country. 

We do not even know whether the motor truck will 
be a feeder or a sucker. Their competition, coming 
together with that of buses, will differently affect different 
roads. It might help a weak road and hurt a strong one, 
or it might precipitate the bankruptcy of a weak one. 
May I submit that we follow the old fashioned practice 
of refraining from naming the baby until its sex is 
ascertained ? 

It is important that they should fortify their position 
unhampered by experimental legislation, because the 
country is moving towards an important change in finan- 
cial conditions. For 25 years, from the beginning of 
this century and long before the war, wages, commodities 
and rent were on the way upwards. That movement 
is culminating in the usual way with a tremendous real 
estate boom of unprecedented magnitude, not merely in 
Florida, but in the suburbs of every city and town in 
the United States. It is safe to assume that we have 
passed the peak of high prices, and that for the next 
20 years or more the tendency will be downwards, 
although we shall have occasional tightness of money for 
a reason which I will show you in conclusion. During the 
past three or four years of prosperity, there has been an 
enormous conversion of floating capital into fixed forms 
of wealth. It has gone into highways at $30,000 a mile. 
It has gone into real estate developments. 

The building of houses costing from $20,000 to $60,- 
000 was startling. The motor car has brought the 
suburb nearer, and enormously stimulated the conver- 
sion of savings into houses and garages. The $2,000,- 
000,000 tied up in purchases on the instalment plan of 
everything but houses, is so thinly spread over the coun- 
try that it could, of itself, bring about no financial trouble. 
But it represents the movement of floating capital into 
fixed forms. 

In a relatively short time, perhaps next year or in 
1927, we shall wake to find a shortage of new capital. 
We shall see temporarily tighter money or perhaps a 
reduced demand, with a liquidation of real estate specula- 
tion and over-expansion, which will probably, this time, 
include the highly necessary deflation of labor. All 
these things have to be considered when consolidation of 
railroads is discussed, but I think you will agree with me 
that such a forced consolidation as that contemplated in 
the Transportation Act of 1920, and the kind of com- 
pulsory consolidation within a limited period of seven 
years as now suggested by politicians in Washington, 
would be neither wise nor practicable. 


with Contract Manufacturers 


he was in a position to view this problem from both sides 
inasmuch as he had served 30 years in railroad service, 
followed by five years in the railway supply field after 
which he was again a railroad officer. Mr. Davis said 
in part: 

The industrial structure of the United States tre- 
mendous almost beyond conception in its magnitude withal 
is so delicate and sensitive that anything short of per- 
fect co-ordination is quickly reflected in the prosperity of 
the nation. Two of the most vital factors in this vast 
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industrial system are transportation and manufacturing. 
They each have a .separate and distinctive part in its 
workings, but their operations dovetail perfectly. Neither 
can do without the other and neither can do the work of 
the other. 

lt is my opinion that the railroads should devote their 
energies to the handling of transportation and that manu- 
facturing should be left to the manufacturers. 

Of course, bearing in mind the fact that the operations 
of a railroad must be carried on 24 hours a day every day 
of the year and that supplies necessary to insure much 
continuous operation must at all times be available, a 
certain amount of what might be termed manufacturing 
must necessarily be done by the railroads to avoid invest- 
ing inordinate sums in unnecessarily large inventories. 
Furthermore, there are times when some of the employees 
essential to this continuous operation would be idle and 
this idle time can be utilized to advantage in connection 
with such work. 


Is Stabilization Possible? 


[ do not believe it possible to stabilize continuous 
employment for a certain number of railroad men any 
more than you could do the same in the manufacturing 
business or farming. Variations in the volume of business 
and seasonal fluctuations make this impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

I am wondering if vou men engaged in the manufac- 
turing business realize how fortunate you are in contrast 
to your railway brethren in escaping some of the burdens 
incidental to governmental regulation. On the Lacka- 
wanna the time of a clerical force of approximately 3,000 
employees is to a very substantial extent devoted to the 
compilation and preparation of records and reports re- 
quired of the company by the various governmental 
agencies charged with the enforcement of railway regu- 
lation. In 1924 we made to such bodies 5,415 reports, 
some in great detail. 

To give you an idea of what this means to the railroads 
generally, it will be of interest to know that in a recent 
year reports of this kind for all Class I railroads having 
a mileage of 216,206 aggregated 1,937,233. In a great 
many cases duplicates were required. If we include such 
duplicates there were 3,086,737 reports made by the rail- 
roads. Divide this number of reports and duplicates by 
310 working days in the year and you will note there 
were forwarded to federal and state commissions and 
bureaus an average of approximately 10,000 reports per 
working day. 

I hope that the manufacturing industry will never be 
subjected to a burden of that kind. I am not opposed 
to the principle of government regulation. Doubtless 
under modern conditions certain regulation is essential, 
but the railroad industry is so vital to the welfare of the 
nation and touches so intimately every phase of the 
country’s activities, and its efficient functioning is so 
necessary to the general prosperity, that improperly con- 
ceived and directed regulation may prove very costly and 
this cost in the last analysis will fall upon the entire 
population, either directly or indirectly. 

The railways have proven by the remarkable recovery 
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they have made from the effects of war time conditions 
that they can, if given a fair opportunity, function 
efficiently and provide a transportation service fully 
adequate to the country’s needs. It is my belief that at 
the present time public sentiment is more favorable to the 
railways than it has been for some years. The splendid 
work they have done in handling the greatest volume of 
traffic in their history with greater ease and facility than 
ever before is appreciated. 

The railways, however, are still beset by very serious 
problems. In the first place the government restricts the 
return which they are permitted to earn. On the other 
hand there is a constant demand in certain quarters for 
lower rates. Employees seek shorter hours and higher 
pay. City, county, state and federal authorities are un- 
ceasing in their efforts to raise tax assessments. 

The railways are striving with might and main to 
reduce their costs and increase the efficiency of their 
operations. The reduction of the ratio of operating ex- 
penses to total earnings from 1920 to date has been very 
substantial. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the time is coming when the limit of the operating 
economies possible with the present plant and equipment 
will have been reached and that thereafter further sub- 
stantial economies will only be possible as result of large 
expenditures for capital improvements. When it is 
realized that the vast sums necessary for such improve- 
ments must come from those who can be induced to invest 
in railway securities one can perhaps better begin to 
appreciate the importance of permitting the railways to 
earn a return upon their capital that will encourage and 
justify such investments. 

It may interest you to know that the Lackawanna has 
the heaviest ratio of taxation among railroads in the 
eastern territory. As a matter of fact there are only 
three railroads in the United States and they are far west 
of us, who pay as much out of their gross earnings for 
taxes as does the Lackawanna. In 1924 over 8 per cent 
of our gross earnings and more than 31 per cent of our 
net railway revenue was consumed by taxes. The increase 
in taxes for the year 1924 over those in 1909 was nearly 
400 per cent. Incidentally this increase per year figures 
out equivalent to more than $10.00 per minute for every 
minute in the year! 

It is my belief that the problem of taxation, affecting 
as it does every individual in all walks of life, constitutes 
the most acute public question facing us today. 

In concluding, I cannot refrain from paying a sincere 
tribute to the high position the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation holds in our economic structure and to the excel- 
lence of its accomplishments. My actual contact, as a 
member, with the aims of the Association and its activities 
and my knowledge, as a railroad man, of its tangible 
accomplishments, unquestionably, I feel, qualify me to 
do this. 

The paper read by E. B. Leigh, president of the Chicago 
Railway Equipment Company, was in its general aspects 
an outline of the manner in which the question of the 
competition of railway shops with contract manufacturers 
should be approached. His address follows in full: 


Should Railways Engage in Manufacture? 


By E. B. 


Leigh 


President, Chicago Railway Equipment Company 


Engagement of railways in manufacture has_ been 
thought a timely subject for an inquiry to be conducted 
under direction of the Railway Business Association. This 
paper is an endeavor to sketch tentatively some of the 


various sides of the matter which form profitable bases 
for study. 

The question is whether, as a rule, equipment, appli- 
ances, parts, materials and supplies can better be produced 
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under contracts let to outside mills or wholly or in part 
in railway shops. 

In favor of railway shop production, it is urged that 
it employs buildings, machinery, supervisory officers, and 
mechanics at times when they have little else to do, some 
employees being kept on the roll idle and many others 
laid off, so that manufacture on the one hand utilizes ex- 
isting overhead otherwise temporarily wasted, and on the 
other hand stabilizes the employment of many railway 
workers who but for this would be on and off the pay- 
roll. In railway, it is alleged, saves the manufacturer’s 
profit. Lower cost on the whole is claimed for railway 
shop manufacture, and more or less systematic cost ac- 
counting is sometimes brought forward to make good 
this conclusion. 

To these considerations manufacturers have replied 
that such cost accounting omits essential considerations 
and that, in fact, railway manufacture realizes net sav- 
ings to the railway neither in money cost nor in em- 
ployees’ time, while quality of output tends downward 
and the experiment enfeebles the railway supply enter- 
prises from which, if from any source, transportation 
must expect discoveries and inventions for economy, effi- 
ciency, and safety. It is emphasized that the tendency 
of temporary manufacture is to become permanent and 
that as shop work in actual practice is cut down drasti- 
cally in times of large car and locomotive surplus, the 
creation of a manufacturing force instead of relieving un- 
employment aggravates it. 

A railroad, it has been observed, as a ward of the gov- 
ernment occupies a peculiar position. The government 
regulates everything which a railroad does and limits the 
income which it may clear on its railway operations. 
Every investment in plant which it makes, every activity 
which it undertakes, enlarges the area in which burdens of 
expense are borne, due to the wasteful tendencies of regu- 
latory requirements. The public insists upon uninter- 
rupted service. Every craft which the railroad adds to 
its force enlarges the number of those who might join a 
strike. Above all, it has been declared, the railroad owes 
to itself and to civilization the duty of self-preservation 
against governmental seizure; and railroad shop manu- 
facturing swells the army of those who are ready at the 
first promising crisis to take the properties from their 
owners and run them under the Plumb plan or some other 
scheme of government control. 

These are some of the comments which have been made 
upon railway manufacturing as a remedy for periodical 
unemployment of railway plant and force. What alterna- 
tive remedy is proposed? Perhaps nobody at any time 
has predicted or believed that employment upon the rail- 
ways or elsewhere can be perfectly stabilized. Human 
energy and courage moving in a mass have their tidal ebb 
and flow. So long as the men of a country or of the 
world, bound together by crowd psychology, swing from 
extreme caution to extreme recklessness, there will be 
business cycles and the transportation instrument will 
have ups and downs of work to do. There is, however, 
nowadays, wide concurrence in the idea that some kinds 
of enterprises more than other kinds bring upon them- 
selves and upon everybody else a needless aggravation of 
this affliction. For 17 years the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation has urged our railways to recognize that they are 
severe sufferers from their own periodicity and to muiti- 
gate this by planning their maintenance and improvements 
for several vears ahead, distributing the work as nearly 
as practicable in equal annual installments. If they would 
do this one sure result would be to moderate the fluctua- 
tions in general industry and business; and this would 
tend to equalize one year with another the running repair 
work done in railway shops and the revenue with which 


to pay for them. What has been said regarding stability 
from year to year applies in large degree to stability in 
the several seasons of each twelvemonth. 

The foregoing will perhaps indicate the broad lines of 
an inquiry designed to give the railway managers and the 
manufacturers a better comprehension each of the other’s 
problem as well as each of his own problem. More 
in detail the questions to be answered might group them- 
selves under two general heads. The following outline is 
submitted for consideration : 


1. Idle Shops and Machinery 


The inquiry might compare railroad and contract shops. 
When the railroad shops refraining from manufacture 
are not idle they are in use on running repairs ; and since 
in busy times the roads contract for heavy repairs and 
new construction they evidently rely upon the existence 
of outside shops to take the orders. We should then ask 
whether the railroad taking up its own slack plant in dull 
periods by resort to manufacture, thus throwing the con- 
tract plant into idleness, does not logically force the manu- 
facturer to make up this loss in the long run or retire 
from business. Our question would be whether the rail- 
road has gained or lost by saving some waste of its own 
shop-idleness by throwing the waste of contract-shop-idle- 
ness upon the necessary production which these indispen- 
sable concerns must and do furnish to the railroad. Simi- 
larly we may consider the elimination of the manufactur- 
er’s profit on those products which are fabricated in rail- 
way shops. We may ask whether this saving is not 
momentary—that is, if the industries upon which the 
roads depend in large part for production of facilities are 
to be maintained, whether they must not earn a profit on 
their whole business. 

If cost accounts be set up, scrutiny of items should in- 
clude interest on plant, insurance, maintenance, and obso- 
lescence particularly of machinery. The process has been 
described as use of plant upon which overhead will run, 
busy or idle. This is not the whole picture. Wear and 
tear increase maintenance and hasten replacement of ma- 
chinery, usually in part a capital charge. A more im- 
portant phase, however, is that almost never does manu- 
facturing stop with existing plant capacity. In actual ex- 
perience one thing leads to another and the company 
finds itself investing in larger shops, often additional 
kinds of shops. In such circumstances railway directors 
and managers are confronted with the naked question— 
“Shall we deliberately undertake manufacture?” In seek- 
ing an answer they cannot easily evade some disturbing 
thoughts. If the railroad has capital for investment, is 
it certain that its equipment, way, structures, signals and 
terminals have fully anticipated the demands which will 
presently be made upon them? If no capital needs exist 
in those directions, are railway factories the most profit- 
able investment which can be found for the money? 
Since 1920 the roads have earned less than 534 per cent 
in every year and in some years very much less, so that 
they have been greatly handicapped in raising necessary 
capital; is it desirable therefore that they should divert 
capital to manufacture ? 


2. Idle Force 


Some of the same questions apply to this phase as to 
unused plant. Is not the idea of utilizing repair labor in 
manufacturing for the purpose of stabilization more of a 
theory than a practical fact? Alternating between repairs 
and manufacturing does not make for efficiency in either. 
As a-matter of fact manufacturing in railroad shops is 
almost always done by separate groups employed for this 
special purpose increasing the number of employees. 

Much broader than this is the comparison between the 
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work done, both as to cost and as to quality, delivery and 
service, by the railway force and the contract mill. A 
railroad is primarily a carrier. Its executive officers have 
as their special occupation the operation and financial 
management of the property and the procurement of 
traffic. 

When a cartier undertakes manufacture the work is 
managed by officers whose specialty is not operation, is 
not finance and is not traffic, neither is it manufacture 
upon economical lines. Nor are they necessarily business 
men. Making receipts exceed expenses and keeping pace 
with competitors has been no part of their vocation, and 
net results in terms of cost in relation to value will not 
very vividly enter into the judgment of the executives 
as to the efficiency of the department. It will be kept 
going in any event, its cost, and upkeep met from a treas- 
ury to which the shop is a minor and at the same time 
an inevitable incident. 

When on the other hand a railroad orders its necessa- 
ries by contract the work is managed by men whose spe- 
cial occupation such work is, and who are themselves the 
executive heads of the producing enterprises. It is their 
main business. The work performed by a manufacturing 
concern not only tends to be cheaper and better than the 
same work attempted by a subordinate adjunct of a non- 
manufacturing institution, but it has to be as cheap and 
as good as that of the cheapest and best competitor or 
the concern will perish; for it has no other source of 
meeting expenses than its own earnings and no other 
means to profits than its own efficiency and economy. Ac- 
counting is exact and relentless. Under spur of compe- 
tition, actual or potential, the railway supply concern, un- 
like the railway shop, is incessantly testing new methods 
and devices as well as exercising the utmost care in busi- 
ness judgment. 

\ familiar illustration from recent experience may be 
helpful. Reference is made to inventory. In 1920 many 
railroads bought quantities of material at prices then 
current. Presently the market collapsed, prices went to 
smash, and the railways had on their hands a quantity 
far in excess of requirements for a long time, which 
could have been obtained as needed at a figure far below 
what they had paid. This was not only true of the many 
things they must of necessity buy and carry in stock, but 
greatly accentuated by the purchase of large quantities of 
material for the purpose of manufacture and the loss on 
which need not have been incurred. The manufacturer 
could have supplied their needs and relieved the railroads 
of the risk involved. The question is, whether it is nec- 
essary or desirable for a railroad to undertake such a 
risk, especially considering that industry had already pro- 
vided these very same materials as insurance against pos- 
sible railroad needs, so that the railways were duplicating 
inventory. 

Our inquiry, then, should seek to ascertain whether 
railroads who manufacture recognize the extreme im- 
probability of their doing it, either more cheaply or as 
well as outside companies, and whether they have consid- 
ered the desirability of analyzing with special care not 
only cost comparisons for which it is claimed that they 
warrant railroad manufacture on the ground of economy, 
but the quality of their product to meet the rigid inspec- 
tion applied to the manufacturer. 


Discussion 


The discussion of the papers was started by D. F. 
Crawford, vice-president and general manager of the 
Locomotive Stoker Company, who was formerly general 
superintendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West. Mr. Crawford approached the subject from the 
angle of trving to analyze the views he used to have with 
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reference to it when he was a railway officer. He said 
that on the basis of his later experience he was in agree. 
ment with the views expressed by Messrs. Davis and 
Leigh but that formerly, as a railroad man, he believed 
in the advisability of the railroads engaging in a certain 
amount of manufacture. He expressed his former views 
as a railroad officer in general as follows: 

1.—Manufacture in the railroad shops permitted a full 
utilization of existing facilities. This, he said, had not 
always worked out in theory because while a railroad 
may have started the manufacture of a certain commodity 
with a view of using existing facilities, there had often 
been a tendency to install additional facilities for the 
purpose of manufacture beyond those intended in the 
original plan. 

2.—Another purpose was the meeting of emergencies 
under which category it was sometimes necessary for a 
railroad to manufacture certain materials in order to keep 
equipment in service instead of holding the equipment out 
of service while the material was being received from a 
contract shop. He pointed out that the improved railroad 
service in recent years had put a different angle on this 
situation. 

3.—With reference to savings in costs. Mr. Crawford 
said that while a railroad might believe it was making a 
saving in costs by manufacturing as compared with the 
prices at which it could purchase material, this saving 
might not be apparent were it not for the limitations of 
bookkeeping and inadequacies of the railway accounting 
system. 

4.—A fourth reason was the purpose of checking costs, 
which practice he said he still follows today with a view 
to checking bids and obtaining assurance that the proper 
prices are being secured. 

5.—A fifth reason was the desirability of maintaining 
standards. The railroad sometimes adopts a certain 
standard but changing procedure in the supply field may 
lead to a change in the standard, which makes the com- 
modity no longer available. In such case the railroad 
must manufacture the article itself if it desires to adhere 
to the former specifications. 

6.—A_ sixth reason was the fact that sometimes a 
railroad officer finds it easier to manufacture goods than 
to get through a requisition for the purchase of the 
articles. 

Grafton Greenough, vice-president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, offered the point of view that the 
problem in the locomotive and locomotive specialty in- 
dustry at this time is the falling off in purchases of new 
motive power as a result largely of the recent marked 
improvement in locomotive utilization as instanced in long 
locomotive runs and other like measures. He expressed 
the view, also, that there had been a decrease in repaif 
work as well as in new locomotive manufacture, so that 
some of the railroads which previously had not considered 
doing so were now preparing to build a few locomotives 
in their own shops. The effect of increased utilization 
had been to lessen the replacement of locomotives in kind 
with the result that the locomotive builders are now re- 
quired to produce new and more efficient designs in 
order to interest the railway executive in purchasing new 
motive power units. One result of this is that the rail- 
roads are not in a position to plan purchases very far 
ahead because the new designs and new developments 
are coming into existence so fast as not to make 4a 
long time purchasing program entirely desirable. Mr. 
Greenough suggested that there could be no particular 
complaint about these conditions because they represented 
economic progress. He offered the general idea that the 
supply field is in something of a transition period and that 
the locomotive builders were not being favored with the 
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degree of prosperity that is ruling in the country’s 
industry generally. 

Somewhat this same view was presented by W. M. 
Ryan of the Ryan Car Company, who offered the sug- 
gestion that the supply field is suffering from economic 
progress. It was his point of view that naturally one 
could not complain about progress, but, on the other hand, 
there was no need for the railway industry to add to the 
burden of the supply field by engaging in manufacture 
on its own account. 

Other speakers included Charles J. Graham, presi- 
dent of the Graham Bolt & Nut Company; A. C. Moore, 
vice-president of the Chicago Railway Equipment Com- 
pany; R. M. Larkins, general railway sales manager of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company; A. H. Mulliken of the 
Pettibone Mulliken Company, and W. E. Sharp, presi- 
dent of the Grip Nut Company. 

The general argument of the meeting was that the 
problem was one of quality and costs. As far as the 
quality is concerned, the opinion was expressed that the 
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railway supply concerns are in a position to produce goods 
more efficiently and with more careful adherence to high 
standards than the railroads, the chief function of the 
latter being transportation and not manufacture. 

As far as the cost is concerned, it was practically the 
general consensus of opinion at the meeting that the rail- 
roads manufacture without due knowledge of their own 
costs. 

Several of the speakers brought out the view that 
if the carriers had complete knowledge of the amount of 
money that is necessary to invest in a plant to secure 
economical production, the railroads would not engage 
in manufacture. Belief was evident that the present 
accounting methods of the carriers as worked out in 
accordance with Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
quirements did not permit the carrier to include all the 
costs of manufacture and did not assist in giving the 
railroads a true picture of the amount of money they 
were spending in trying to engage in production of 
railway materials. 


Eulogies of George A. Post and G. M. Basford 


The eulogy adopted by the general executive committee 
for presentation at the annual meeting testified to Mr. 
Post’s record as organizer and first president of the asso- 
ciation, in the following words: 


George A. Post 


On October 13, 1925, 17 years and one month from its creation 
died the man who conceived the Railway Business Association 
and for nine years presided over its activities. George A. Post 
in early manhood revealed a talent for leadership in organized 
public movements which was developed through labors in fraternity 
work, the law, journalism and politics, including service in Con- 
gress. For many years engrossed in business, he participated 
in the organized activities of his guild, exerting a potent influence 
in the formulation of its ideals and the elevation of its standards. 
Manufacturers of railway necessaries, with their employees and 
communities had become victims of hostility and friction between 
the railways and the public. The mechanical exposition for the 
International Railway Congress in 1905, of which he was chairman, 
revealed these business men to Mr. Post as a force which might 
beneficently promote a better understanding if the scattered and 
unacquainted industries could organize and pursue common aims. 
George A. Post in 1908 unified the industries cognate to trans- 
portation and gave them a voice. 

The public wrath of that date gave place to public confidence 
and goodwill. Thus the way was prepared for the adoption of 
the new governmental attitude toward our carriers now written 
in the law. Testimony abounds that the endeavor proposed and 
led by Mr. Post bore a large part in this salutary result. Again, 
besides uniting in comradeship men in these industries whose 


co-operation has brought them profitable and delightful acquaint- 
ance, the project has given a new dignity to business in commercial 
relations with the railways. 

Deprecating and then declining compensation for the heavy 
contribution of time, strength and genius which for nine years 
Mr. Post devoted to this effort, he found what he esteemed a truer 
reward in the consciousness of serving his country well and in 
the gratitude of his workmates and fellows. Upon his retirement 
from office his associates paid him fervent tributes of the highest 
praise and thankful regard. In later years he gave himself to 
the public service through another instrumentality ; but his monu- 
ment is the Railway Business Association. 


The eulogy of George M. Basford follows: 


George M. Basford 


In the death of George 'M. Basford the Railway Business 
Association loses a member whose thought and energy are woven 
into its traditions and achievements. In its formative stage for a 
time this organization enjoyed his active participation as a volun- 
tary member of the staff. Endowed with the gifts and training 
of the engineer and journalist, he brought to counsel a clear 
vision of the opportunity and a resourceful ingenuity in the devel- 
opment of method; while his labors in the field set high stand- 
ards in directness of aim and action. Through all the years he 
remained our frank and helpful counsellor, declining official posi- 
tion, but doing his share in the ranks. His rule of life was 
loyalty. As he gave loyalty so he inspired it. His virile influence 
will live in the lives and characters of all those who had the 
prvilege of associating with him. 


Resolutions 


The association put itself on record with reference to 
current railway and economic problems in the following 
group of resolutions: 

Excellence of Railway Service 


\gain our railroads have hauled promptly and satisfactorily 
a tonnage substantially larger than in any previous year. We 
congratulate them on this new justification of railroads owned 
and operated by citizens under government regulation. The public 
regards these carriers with steadily growing goodwill. With 
special appreciation we observe the co-operation which they have 
received from shippers. By systematic car distribution through 
efforts of the regional advisory boards much fuller use has been 
made of the equipment supply. As manufacturers of railway ac- 
cessories we re-affirm the view that waste benefits nobody, whilst 
economy and efficiency in utilization of facilities increases the 
national wealth and promotes a wholesome national growth, which 
in the long run is the surest guaranty of expanding railway re- 


quirements. 


A Duty o: vitizenship 


Citizens are cautioned against over-confidence with respect to 
the future of railway transportation. It is not enough that Con- 
gress by statute has proclaimed private initiative, adequate addi- 
tions and betterments and uninterrupted service as aims of railway 
regulation. From time to time amendments will be proposed. 
Steadfast vigilance alone will preserve in the law and its admini- 
stration the principles requisite to satisfactory and continuous 
service and hence to the retention of private ownership and 
operation. Citizens in the states and districts will be called upon 
for effort in keeping railway regulation sound. We counsel them 
to respond with the same energy which they exerted for the 
original enactment of those policies. 


Agriculture, Industry and Railroads 


Increasingly clear is the interlocking interest of agriculture, 
industry and the railroads. They have a stake not alone in 
working together, as they do, on matters affecting them all, such 
as tax-reduction and tax-reform, but in each studying the needs 
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and laboring for the prosperity of the others. An attitude of 
helpfulness toward the railways is spreading among business men 
and farmers. Railroad and industrial influence, always solicitous 
for the farmers, should welcome the proposal to create in the 
Department of Agriculture a division of co-operative marketing, 
which will help the farmers to help themselves. Such agency, 
however, should not be permitted to regulate farm associations. 
The country has suffered too much from political regulation in 
commerce, industry and transportation. It should be the common 
aim and effort not to extend that system to agriculture but to 
foster abstinence from political pressure upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the regulation of railroads and to encourage 
a tendency toward relying more on the courts in dealing where 
necessary with competition in business and industry. 


Stability of Railway Purchases 


We commend to the railways that insofar as limitations permit 
they plan their maintenance and improvement programs several 
years in advance and distribute the purchases as nearly as may 
be in equal annual installments. This will reduce the cost of 
manufacturing railway necessaries. It will tend to stabilize the 
whole national payroll in commerce and industry, thus moderating 
the ups and downs in railway traffic and earnings and stabilizing 
the employment of railway labor. 


Consolidations 


Consolidation of railways should not be compulsory. Develop- 
ment according to business judgment is more likely to be whole- 
some and stable than that which is forced by government. Even 
a decree threatening ultimate coercion would tend to postpone 
capital investment in the extension and modernization of plant. 


Government in Business 


We welcome efforts to take and keep government—city, county, 
state and federal—out of business in which it competes with 
citizens in legitimate occupations. Governmental business heads 
toward sovietism and national destruction. Inferior in quality 
and celerity, government in business is usually wasteful and after 
depriving itself of the taxes upon private property with which it 
competes, levies its losses upon private business which survives. 
Enterprises to which government seems at present unavoidably 
committed should be thoroughly studied in the search for better 
solutions. 

Uninterrupted Service 


In whatever federal agencies may be maintained or created for 
the adjustment of railway labor disputes the public should be rep- 
resented, to the end that railway strikes shall not be revived. The 
nation is ready at all times to hear fully and judge fairly testimony 
and argument in support of changed terms of employment in the 
train-running departments. The nation is not willing that force or 
the threat of it shall enter as a factor into such adjustments. 
Always before resort to the strike the public should have oppor- 
tunity to decide whether injustice is actual by studying the facts 
and conclusions found by a tribunal in which the public occupies 
a dominant position. We oppose the principle of the Howell- 
Barkley bill. 


Further Trial for the Rule of Rate-Making 


We see no present necessity for amending the rule of rate- 
making as contained in Sec. 15a of the Transportation Act, 1920. 
The object of this provision is satisfactory transportation service. 
That object is being accomplished. Heavier traffic in the near 
future would afford a more conclusive test. It was under the 
present law that investors’ confidence revived and capital resumed 
its flow into railways. Shall we risk wrecking confidence and 
damming the investment stream again for the sake of tinkering? 
If the section is imperfect, modifications can be more intelligently 
considered after further progress with consolidation. One pro- 
posal is to replace the recapture clause with one under which 
income taken from the more prosperous roads would be not lent 
to those less prosperous but given to them. Whether or not amend- 
ments are undertaken, railway income should be measured by 
geographical groups of roads and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should permit the roads an opportunity to earn an income 
sufficient as a credit basis for adequate enlargement of facilities. 


Valuation 


The valuation of railway property already far advanced under 
a law of Congress should be concluded without legislative change 
of basis and without avoidable delays. The valuation was under- 
taken by the government under a bill introduced as a measure 
hostile to the railways and carried to its present point at a cost 
of many millions to the roads and the government. Improvement 
in railway credit has been founded upon confidence that the valua- 
tion basis would remain as defined in the statute. Stability in the 
cule of rate-making presupposes stability in the rule of valuation. 
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Appropriations for the valuation program should be available to 
the commission annually, standing in each budget as a matter of 
course like the provision for other uncompleted projects. The 
valuation should be completed as early as possible. The govern- 
ment also should co-operate in expeditious judicial determination of 
the issues upon which the validation of valuations will depend. 


State-Made Rates 


Control by the Interstate Commerce Commission should con- 
tinue over state-made rates. The financial requirements of an 
interstate carrier can be dealt with only as a whole, and where 
regulators conflict, under one final control. If rates are unduly 
depressed in any state then the people of other states must make 
it up either in rates higher than are just or in poor service. Every 
state requires federal protection. The remedy for difficulties aris- 
ing over state rates is co-operation between the federal and state 
authorities. For this the federal law provides and important prog- 
ress has been made in its development. 


Long-and-Short-Haul 


The long-and-short-haul section of the Interstate Commerce Act 
should retain discretion for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to grant shippers relief from the hardships of a rigid rule not 
everywhere reasonably applicable. We oppose the principle of 
the Gooding bill as an attempt to reverse by legislation a decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission properly within the juris- 
diction of an administrative tribunal. The proposed cure for an 
alleged evil in one locality would work havoc in every other region. 


Taxation 


Federal income surtaxes should be reduced to a maximum no 
higher than the rate which will yield the largest revenue. Social 
legislation should not be effected under the guise of taxation. 
The federal government as soon as feasible should abandon estate 
and gift taxes. The publicity provisions of the present law should 
be repealed. Special excise and “nuisance” taxes should be reduced 
as far as practicable. The federal government should perform 
through separate tax agencies the function of assessment and col- 
lection and should maintain a Board of Tax Appeals large enough 
to obviate accumulation of arrearages. 


Election of Officers 


Officers of the Railway Business Association were re- 
elected as follows: 

President: Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia. 

Vice-presidents : J. C. Platt, Boston; William E. Sharp, 
Chicago; S. L. Smith, Cleveland; Samuel H. Hastings, 
Chicago; B. L. Winchell, New York; E. H. Zehnder, 
Scranton. 

Seventh vice-president to succeed J. M. Davis, resigned, 
Herbert I. Lord, Detroit. 

To succeed Herbert I. Lord as executive member, pres- 
ident Johnson announced the appointment of W. L. Con- 
well, president of the Safety Car Lighting & Heating 
Company, New York, and reappointed all the executive 
members whose three years terms had expired: J. C. 
Bradley, Buffalo; S. P. Bush, Columbus, Ohio; W. E. 
Clow, Chicago; H. P. Lamont, Chicago; Frank J. Lana- 
han, Pittsburgh; A. H. Mulliken, Chicago; W. W. 
Salmon, Rochester, N. Y.; H. H. Westinghouse, New 
York; W. W. Willits, Chicago. 

The secretary, Frank W. Noxon, holds office during the 
pleasure of the general executive committee. P. Harvey, 
Middleton, was re-elected treasurer and _ assistant 
secretary. 


A Citizens’ ComMITTEE. chosen from the principal engineering, 
business and civic organizations of Vancouver, B. C., and operating 
under the auspices of the British Columbia branch of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy to investigate the natural 
resources in the vicinity of the Pacific Great Eastern, has recom- 
mended that the line be extended from Quesnel, B. C., its present 
northern terminus, to Prince George, where connection can be 
made with the Canadian National. The committee recommended 
also that the projected construction of several other extensions 
should be indefinitely postponed. 
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Great Northern Electrification 






Motor-Generator locomotives will be used on 24-mile heavy 
grade section including the Cascade tunnel 


By E. Marshall 


Electrical Engineer, Great Northern Railway Company 


HE recent announcement by the Great Northern 
of its intention to electrify 24 miles of main line 
on the west slope of the Cascade mountains, 

extending from Skykomish to Cascade tunnel, Washing- 
ton, again turns the attention of the railway field to 
activities in the Northwest. Interest in the undertaking 
is much increased by the decision of the management to 
adopt as the motive power unit the motor-generator type 
of locomotive and the fact that one of the original electri- 
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Map Showing Location of Section to Be Electrified 


fication projects in this country, the three-phase system 
through the Cascade tunnel, is to be retired to give place 
to the new work. 

By eliminating the duplication of helper service, the 
delays caused thereby, and other losses of time incident 
to the operation of steam locomotives, such as watering, 
refueling, etc., the electrification will effect a substantial 
reduction in operating expenses, permit of faster train 
movement over this section, and fulfill, in every way, the 
requirements of present operating conditions. Considera- 
tion has also been given to future requirements by an 
ample allowance for expansion; and by its willingness 
and desire to materially assist in the development of a 
new type of locomotive, the Great Northern gives evidence 
of a keen interest in the future of electrification, as a 
means of solving transportation problems of the country 
in general, as well as its own. 

The main line of the Great Northern extends from 
St. Paul to Seattle. Of the freight traffic, a large portion 
is a through traffic, originating at one of the mentioned 
cities and, as such, requires a fast and reliable train 
service, which the company is well fitted to provide, 
having the least ruling grade to the coast of any of the 
western railroads, and an enviable roadbed, laid with 
heavy steel and double tracked at most of the critical 
points. The heaviest curves and grades against load 
movement are encountered in crossing the Cascade moun- 
tains in Washington, over what is yet a single track line. 
Here the rise to the summit is, on both sides, very pre- 
cipitous and on the west slope a very circuitous route is 
required in making the ascent. Many snow-sheds protect 
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the track from winter slides, and, in several places, the 
mountain has been pierced with tunnels, the longest of 
these being the Cascade tunnel at the summit of the range. 
This tunnel, constructed on a 1.7 per cent grade, is 
approximately 234 miles long and the present electrifica- 
tion was installed through the tunnel in 1909 for the 
purpose of eliminating gas and smoke. 


Present Electric Equipment 


Extending between Tye, the west portal, and Cascade 
tunnel station, the east portal, the existing electrification 
comprises four miles of main line track and an equal 
amount of yard trackage, equipped with a double overhead 
three-phase troiley of 6,600 volts. The present locomo- 
tive equipment consists of four, three-phase, 25-cycle 
General Electric units, as follows: 


NE I Ae Bio 0. i cnc dd cannccadinestosonnanaed 227,000 Ib. 
COON OE Go ccecc ct ctcsusscncceencooeenaed 0-4-4-0 
OE errr ern ar 227,000 Ib. 
De Gr CS Mice nce nteeeeensbenseneseuuan 4 

COED GE GU TERE CUEER es cc cc ccccvcessscctevnssocess 1,300 hp. 
Ce: CE ccc osiscponncadesenenaenenan 1,300 hp. 

eh, GN SUE MN og 6.6 ones oxeeuc ncusenstaenes 37,500 Ib. 
ee. Gee. Gre idacesns00esec0n0senseeunea 25,000 Ib. 
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At the time this installation was made, there were no 
electric power lines within an available distance and to 
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Condensed Profile of Western End of Great Northern Lines, 
Including Section to Be Electrified 


meet the situation the railway company was obliged to 
build a hydroplant at Tumwater on the Wenatchee river, 
thirty miles east of the tunnel. In this plant are three 
2,000-kw. three-phase 25-cycle, 6,600-volt hydro-genera- 
tors, operating under a head of 176 ft. and obtaining the 
water through an 814-ft. flume, 2% miles in length. The 
power thus furnished is transmitted to the sub-station at 
Cascade tunnel over a 33,000-volt transmission line. 
Though serving the purpose for which it was installed, 























and relieving an almost impossible condition under steam 
operation, the necessity of maintaining a special tunnel 
organization has resulted in extremely high operating cost, 
and thus this electrification has long been tolerated as a 
necessary evil. 

Between Seattle and Skykomish the condensed profile 
shows that the grades are not unduly heavy, nor are the 
curvatures excessive, the heavy grades and curves being 
confined to that section on the west slope of the Cascade 
mountains, between Skykomish and Cascade tunnel and, 
on the east slope, between Cascade tunnel and Leaven- 
worth. With conditions on the east slope the railway is 
not especially concerned at this time, as certain contem- 
plated changes in line with other reasons, have for the 
present delayed the electrification of that side. On the 
west slope, however, a consistent grade of 2.2 per cent is 
encountered from Skykomish to Tye, a distance of 21.4 
miles, with curvatures up to 10 degrees and from Tye to 
the summit of the range, through the Cascade tunnel, the 
grade is 1.695 per cent. 

East and west bound traffic, over this section each day 
is very similar, consisting each way of two passenger 
trains of about 1,000 and 850 tons, one express and mail 
train of 600 tons and a minimum of two time freights 
of 23500 tons, none of these weights including locomotives. 


Steam Operation 


\ 2,500-ton time freight, out of Seattle, or rather 
Interbay, the terminal yard, consisting of about 60 cars, 
covers the 80 miles to Skykomish in approximately 5% 
hours when hauled by a 250-ton Mikado type 2-8-2 oil 
burning locomotive having a normal tractive power of 
64,300 Ib. At Skykomish, two 2-6 + 8-0 mallet type 
locomotives of 260 tons and developing a tractive effort 
of 78,300 Ib., are cut into the train at about uniform 
distance apart, to assist on the 2.2 per cent grade to Tye. 
Including a delay at Skykomish for this operation of one 
hour and for water at Scenic of 20 minutes, the 21.4 
miles to Tye is covered in 4% hours. On arrival at Tye, 
the steam helpers are replaced in 30 minutes by the electric 
locomotives, located two ahead and two in the center of 
the train, and from Tye, the run to Cascade tunnel station 
is made in 22 minutes. Allowing 15 minutes at Cascade 
tunnel for cutting out the electrics and inspecting air 
brakes, the train when reassembled completes the remain- 
ing 53 miles to Wenatchee in four hours. 


Reasons for Adopting New Type 
of Electric Equipment 


Realizing, as shown in the foregoing review of the 
operation, that a considerable improvement could be made 
in the schedule and a substantial reduction in the operating 
expenses, the management authorized the necessary 
appropriation for an electrification to accomplish the 
desired results. The authorization provided for a new 
system of electrification, as all concerned were acquainted 
with the fact that it would not be advisable to extend the 
present system. 

The straight three-phase system, though used exten- 
sively in Italy and Switzerland, is not a highly desirable 
type of electrification, chiefly from an operating stand- 
point, but, as the general reasons for this are well known, 
reference will be made here to those only which are more 
distinctive to the operation on the Great Northern. First 
of these is the relatively low power factor of the system, 
and, second, the excessive power required during periods 
of train acceleration. 

In the case of the former, without power factor 
correction on the line, the useful power at the locomotive 
is but little more than half of the kw. output of the 
station and, therefore, has been insufficient to pull the 
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present large trains, requiring the four locomotives, at 
the rated speed of 15 m.p.h. To somewhat relieve this 
condition, the motor connections were arranged, a short 
time ago, to permit of operation at 74% m.p.h. with the 
motors connected in “cascade,” or at 15 m.p.h. connected 
in multiple. But, even with this change, the enormous 
starting current required by a three-phase motor makes 
the assistance of the steam locomotive necessary in 
accelerating the train, as the flow of the water in the 
2¥%-mile flume is not sensitive enough to load variation 
to meet the excessive demand placed upon the station 
when starting without the steam helper. 

The experience, both favorable and unfavorable, gained 
from the present electrification, proved invaluable to the 
company in selecting the system to be used on the new 
work with the result that the one adopted, comprised of 
a motor-generator type of locomotive, taking power from 
an 11,000-volt trolley, will unquestionably be more flexible 
than any system in operation at this time. 

The inherent economy in transmission and operation 
of the high voltage trolley system, with its static non- 
attended transformer sub-station, minimum amount of 
copper. general lightness of supporting construction, and 
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Wiring Diagram Showing Power Connections and Location of 
Transmission and Trolley Lines 


ready adaptation to increase in loading conditions with 
increase in traffic is today generally recognized: and in 
this case the lightness of the overhead construction is of 
special value. In the snowshed and tunnel district, this 
will appreciably lessen the difficulties and cost of con- 
struction and during the period of annual snowshed 
repairs, will aid greatly in maintaining uninterrupted 
service, when at times the trolley must be removed and 
replaced between trains. 

With limitations existing, for the present, in the powet 
supply, it will always be possible, with the flexibility of 
control of the motor-generator locomotive, to operate at 
a practically unlimited number of speeds, up to that of 
the continuous rating of the locomotive. Furthermore. 
the method of accelerating a train by means of voltage 
control of the motor is ideal from the standpoint of 
economy, both in starting losses and in power demand 
from the source of supply and by using a synchronous 
motor to drive the main motor-generator set power factor 
correction is obtained, thereby making practically the 
entire output of the station useful power. 

In regeneration, the same flexibility of control is 
obtained as in motoring, it being possible to regenerate 
at all speeds within the range of the locomotive to prac- 
tically standstill. The varying train weights over this 
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section, and the conformation of the country, makes this 
large range a very desirable feature, as the speed, while 
regenerating, can always be adjusted to conform to the 
traffic requirements on the particular section of track. 

The new locomotive will consist of four identical cabs 
as to size, weight and traction equipment, though for the 
present two only will be furnished with motor-generator 
sets; the other cabs will be connected to and obtain their 
power from them. It is interesting to note that because 
of the large range of speed obtainable by varying the 
voltage of the traction motors through the main field of 
the main generator, there will be no need of a variety of 
motor connections and therefore the motors of each cab 
are to be connected permanently in parallel with the 
exception that the motor cutout switches through the two 
cabs, when operating together, will be connected in series. 


Electric Locomotives 


The tentative characteristics of each cab are as follows: 


Total weight (APMTOR.). .ccccccccccesccecsccccccsosesece 340,000 Ib. 
Weight on drivers... ....ccccccccccccccccvccccccccscce 260,000 Ib. 
Ce GE WEIR 0 65 ne 6ne0cc08eeeedsseesentees 2-8-2 

Re CIE WI a o.oo ovo sts s cedcesececvsdussses 16 ft. 9 in. 
eee CE SS vnc cn ce eecneucnetackesesteesavened 30 ft. 3 in. 
Length over couple knuckles (approx.)...............65:: 48 ft. 8 in. 
ae fs 8 er oer errr 42 ft. 0 in. 
ie BEART H EES ORRSS SOC ORERDOE ES 4 

i Mater GORRRRINEEE) occ ccc ces cccscccccaccsseosccsene 500 

Oe RETO eT Tere CTE TTT TTT TT eT Te TT 600 
ne: CS ct cun teense sentences eeemeand 56 in. 
Ee Gee, nin o500s6waeeesd nsec onenesana 44,000 Ib. 
Max. speed at about tractive effort...........cccccsccee 15.2 m.p.h. 
GER GOOD vccccceccccdnesesescssacscosnsed 35 m.p.h. 
Comes GREE, -GA. Gin coe ciacceseccseceesaues 1,500 kw. 


To obtain the benefit and use of the present three-phase 
locomotives, a synchronous phase converter, similar to 
those being furnished on the Virginian Railway, will be 
mounted with the necessary auxiliary apparatus, trans- 
formers, etc., on a car between two of these locomotives 
but as the car will not be equipped with traction motors, 
will serve as a trailer or tender car. Connection to the 
trolley will be made from the pantagraph mounted on this 
car and with practically no change in the present control 
the locomotives will be capable of duplicating their present 
performance. 


Power Supply 


The Tumwater plant, operating single phase, is, for 
a short period, to furnish all the power for the electrifica- 
tion and it is interesting to note that practically the full 
capacity of the generators can be obtained under this 
operation, without imposing any undue stresses on them, 
while present day machinery designed on a much closer 
margin can only be worked single phase to about 70 
per cent of its three-phase capacity. In general, very little 
change: in the plant will be necessary, excepting a re- 
arrangement of the transformer banks. 

To furnish three-phase power at 33,000 volts, each 
transformer bank, at present, is composed of three 6,600 
to 19,000-volt single-phase transformers with secondary 
windings connected in star. The change will consist of 
using six of these transformers, connected in pairs, to 
the single-phase transmission line and, as shown in the 
wiring diagram, the transformers in each pair will have 
their primary windings connected in parallel and their 
secondaries in series. 

The power thus obtained at 38,000 volts will be trans- 
mitted to the substations at Cascade tunnel, Alpine and 
Skykomish, where the stepdown transformation will be 
made to 11,000 volts for the trolley. Cascade tunnel sub- 
station is an indoor station and is to be changed only 
as regards the switching arrangement and the replacement 
of the present transformers with a new one of 1.500 kva. 
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capacity. The two new stations at Alpine and Skykomish 
will be of the outdoor type and will have for the present 
a capacity of 3,000 and 1,500 kva. respectively though each 
of the three stations will be so arranged that their capacity 
may be increased at any time. 


Contact System 


The trolley system will consist of a simple catenary 
with inclined catenary on the curves, all of which is to 
be constructed with non-ferrous materials and to obtain 
the necessary strength and conductivity of 300,000 c.m. 
equivalent copper, a 19-strand composite messenger and 
a 4/0 high strength cadmium bronze contact wire will be 
used. 

Around the Tonga and Corea loops this heavy 
construction is not required as it is possible to tie the 
tracks and trolleys together at various places as shown 
in the diagram. In these sections the messenger will 
consist of a 4/0-19 strand high strength cadmium bronze 
messenger and a 4/0 contact wire of like characteristics. 

Wood pole structures will be used for supporting the 
trolley, excepting through the snowsheds and tunnels, 
where the suspension will be made direct from the roof. 
The power transmission and signal transmission lines will 
also be carried on the trolley poles. 

Operation over the electrified section is to commence 
June 1, 1926, and to that end the installation is being 
pushed as much as possible. The program of construction 
consists of placing all the pole structures this year and the 
wire and apparatus as soon as the snow conditions will 
permit next year. 

As a whole, the electrification constitutes an important 
engineering development, but to the Great Northern the 
chief significance is of an economic nature. Much is 
expected of the change and the rigorous conditions under 
which operation is to commence will test the merits of 
the system, as perhaps none have been tried before. 
Freight train time over the division will be shortened an 
hour and a half, the wear on the rolling stock, especially 
in descending grades, will be reduced to a minimum, 
track capacity will be considerably increased, and the 
operation of smokeless passenger trains will permit the 
passengers to enjoy to the fullest one of the most scenic 
spots in America. 

















Near St. Anns, Ontario, on the T. H. & B. 
















Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
MALLER loadings of revenue freight except in the 
\llegheny, Pocahontas and Southwestern districts, 
where relatively unimportant increases occurred, 
brought the total for the week ended October 31 down 
to 1,091,273 cars, 30,186 below the total for the previous 
week. Loadings of coal and coke only were heavier. 
The lead over last year’s freight movement increased, 
however, loadings being 17,899 cars in excess of the total 
for the corresponding week of 1924, against a margin 
of only 8,406 in the previous week. The Central Western 
district contributed the greater part of the increase. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 


of the American Railway Association, follows: 
Revenue Freront Car Loaptnc—Week Enpep Octoser 31, 1925 
Districts 1925 1924 1923 
Fastern 246,977 249,198 243,515 
Allegheny 213,751 208,429 205,609 
Pocahontas 59,673 51,957 42,725 
Southern ee 156,925 158,014 147,835 
Northwestern 150,107 153,220 155,390 
Central Western 185,121 170,686 169,564 
Southwestern .. 78,719 81,870 71,211 
Total Western 413,947 405,776 396,165 
.« Commodities 

Grain and grain products F . 47,437 62,436 47,815 
Live stock ' ‘ 40,547 39,485 43,369 
BU sctass nee seus 194,255 182,249 179,538 
Coke . veers A, 15,088 9,841 11,347 
Forest products 70,205 70,507 75,529 
nt ceceennee 37,518 35,710 43,198 
Mdse., l. c. 1 269,557 257,872 252,318 
Miscellaneovs 416,666 415,274 382,735 
TT seaeees 1,091,273 1,073,374 1,035,849 
October 24 1,121,459 1,113,053 1,073,841 
October 17 1,106,114 1,102,300 1,073,095 
October 10 1,106,099 1,088,956 1,085,938 
October 3 .. 1,112,463 1,077,748 1,079,776 
Cumulative total 44 weeks . 43,374,333 41,157,374 42,651,738 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended October 31 totaled 73,577 cars, which, though, 
was a decrease of 3,020 cars from the high record of the 
previous week. Grain loading declined slightly from the 
previous week, but the large decrease was in miscellane- 
ous freight which showed a decrease of 1,707 cars in the 
eastern division and 680 cars in the western division. 


Total for Canada Cumulative Totals 
— - -- NN —-—-—, to date 
Oct. 31, Oct. 24, Nov. 1, —oO 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 





+ 





Grain and grain products 17,695 18,401 20,007 351,193 384,984 
Live stock .. 3,442 3,237 3,503 104,950 101,113 
GRE ccccces paenae 8,646 8,159 7,818 181,631 231,503 
Cae stones oe 414 435 292 12,665 10,132 
Lumber .... ve 3,498 3,640 3,873 156,589 158,535 
Pulpwood .. semeden 1,151 1,316 1,229 114,039 113,109 
Pulp and paper......... 2,104 2,160 2,101 89,081 86,295 
Other forest products 2,997 2,995 2,560 123,681 113,260 
CD soeeese . : : 1,580 1,719 1,178 62,054 55,378 
Merchandise 1. c. | . 16,522 16,620 16,020 670,886 641,861 
Miscellaneous .. . 15,528 17,915 16,020 563,700 537,653 

Total cars loaded io wae 76,597 74,601 2,430,469 2,433,823 
Total cars received from 

connections .... 34,247 35,27 33,497 1,456,411 1,387,781 


THE Wess AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL APPARATUS, in use on 
five miles (double track) of the Erie, near New York City, has 
operated from July 28, 1921, to September 30, 1925, without a 
failure, either false-clear or functional, and with no undesirable 
stops. This is the substance of a statement issued in a recent 
circular of the International Signal Company, New York City, 
proprietor of the device. The statement says that since the rail- 
road company began to make regular reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (July 1, 1922) the total number of opera- 
tions of the apparatus has been 26,147; and the number of stops, 
(desirable stops, block obstructed) has been 385. The circular, 


comparing apparatus of the ramp type with electrical devices, 
quotes the opinion of Interstate Commerce Commissioner McChord 
which was issued in connection with the tests made by the 
commission of the automatic train control on the line of the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company. 
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Brune Safety Glass Car Seal 


CAR seal consisting of a spring metal part and a 
glass tube in which the seal is made, has been 
developed and patented by Louis J. Brune, 
Sr., 713 Brooklyn Ave., Algiers, La. The accompanying 
illustration shows how the seal is constructed. It will be 
noticed that no lead is used but instead, spring metal 
which will bend easily as it is only 1/32 in. thick. The 
novel feature of this seal is the soft glass tubing in which 
the two ends of the metal part are joined to make the 
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seal. The three advantages claimed for this seal are that 
it is cheaper to make as no lead is used; it can be readily 
determined whether the seal has been properly made or 
not as the ends can be seen through the glass tubing; 
and also the fact that it can be quickly determined through 
the glass bulb whether the seal has been tampered with 
or not. 














The Canadian National’s “Ocean Ltd.” Montreal to Halifax, 
Speed About 55 M.P.H. 
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ROPOSED amendments to the consolidation and 

recapture provisions of the transportation act to 

protect the interests of the short and weak rail- 
roads were the principal topic of discussion at the annual 
meeting of the American Short Line Railroad Association 
held at Miami, Fla., on November 4, 5 and 6. Officers 
of the association were instructed to work for such amend- 
ments, if bills to amend the law are introduced at the 
coming session of Congress, by votes of the meeting en- 
dorsing the consolidation plan recommended by Bird M. 
Robinson in his annual report as president of the associa- 
tion, which was later put into more specific form in a 
resolution, and also his recommendation that the “excess 
earnings” recaptured by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be distributed directly to roads having less than 
a fair return, in proportion to their shortages as com- 
pared with such fair return, with a provision for the ex- 
emption from recapture of roads which have less than 100 
miles, or less than $10,000 per mile annual operating reve- 
nues, or which have a limited service life on account of 
the exhaustion of their potential traffic. 

An abstract of Mr. Robinson’s report was published 
in last week’s issue. He proposed in brief that, in the 
event the Interstate Commerce Commission approves an 
application of a road to be allocated to a designated group 
system, and that system should fail or refuse to acquire 
the road so allocated to it, the commission should be re- 
quired to “constructively consolidate” it with the system 
and give to it such division of the joint revenue and 
treat it in all other ways, as if it were a part of the sys- 
tem, but that a road wishing not to be absorbed or tw be 
left free to trade with one of several connecting lines, 
should be left with complete freedom of action. 

The resolution adopted expressed the belief that it may 
be wise not to disturb the transportation act at present, 
but, as bills for that purpose may be introduced in Con- 
gress, declared it to be the sense of the association that 
“section 5 should be so amended that the acquisition of 
control of one carrier by another through lease or pur- 
chase of stock, as is now being done or attempted to be 
done under the provisions of paragraph < of section 5, 
shall not be allowed unless such acquisition is found by 
the commission to be in harmony with and in furtherance 
of a plan to consolidate the railway properties into a lim- 
ited number of systems, as was intended by said section 
5 as a whole, but authorizing the elimination from a con- 
solidated system of any such bridge or terminal company 
as the commission may consider ought not belong to any 
one system.” 

[t was also resolved that section 5 should be so amended 
“as to allow the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
adopt such a plan for consolidation as will make it pos- 
sible for the carriers, subject to the approval of the com- 
mission, to progressively and from time to time consoli- 
date or merge their properties by voluntary action but 
requiring the commission in the meantime to group the 
carriers into provisional systems for the purpose of effect- 
ing a more equitable distribution of the revenues derived 
from the rate structure through divisions or otherwise.” 

There was also some discussion of the provisions of a 
bill expected to be proposed by the railroad labor unions 
that pressed the Howell-Barkley bill at the last session 
of Congress and a motion was adopted directing the offi- 
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Ask direct distribution of recaptured excess earnings and 
propose amendment to consolidation law 
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Miami, Fila. 
cers to oppose any railroad labor legislation that does not 
provide for public presentation on the Railroad Labor 
Board. The association also voted in favor of a repeal of 
the Hoch-Smith rate resolution and to approve in prin- 
ciple a bill drafted by the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners and others to provide for 
some plan of motor vehicle transportation regulation. 


Consolidation 


Following Mr. Robinson’s report, Ben B. Cain, vice- 
president and general counsel, outlined the work of the 
legal department during the past year in representing the 
interests of the short lines in court or before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as well as before congres- 
sional committees. He also opened the discussion on the 
need for changes in the law relating to consolidation, say- 
ing that a crucial point has been reached because the trunk 
lines, under paragraph 2 of section 5 of the law, are en- 
gaging in “mergers” which amount to consolidations by 
acquiring the lines they desire by long-term leases and by 
stock ownership without consideration of the short lines 
in the territory involved. If that goes on, the purpose 
of Congress will be defeated, he said, because there will 
be no inducement for the trunk lines to proceed any fur- 
ther toward complete consolidation. In the case of the 
application of the Illinois Central for authority to acquire 
the Gulf & Ship Island, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had imposed a condition that the Illinois Central 
might be required to take over the operation of the Fern- 
wood, Columbia & Gulf, if that should become necessary 
to keep the line in operation. In the Nickel Plate pro- 
ceeding he had taken the position on behalf of the short 
lines that the commission should not grant the applica- 
tion without imposing a condition keeping the case open 
for the protection of the short lines affected, and Com- 
missioner Meyer had asked him to submit such a form 
of order. However, Mr. Cain said, he was confident that, 
if the provisions of the present law prove inadequate, 
Congress will make the necessary changes. 

Mr. Cain said that Senator Cummins is going to intro- 
duce a consolidation bill in the Senate and one represent- 
ing the views of the big roads will probably be introduced 
in the House. Senator Cummins has asked the short lines 
to submit the amendments they desire and he asked the 
members to give an expression that would indicate the 
position of the association, because there is some division 
of sentiment among the short lines themselves. He said 
Senator Cummins may also introduce a separate bill to 
distribute the recapture fund among the roads that fail 
to earn a fair return. Mr. Cain took the position that a 
lease for 999 years amounts to a sale and that the commis- 
sion ought to have the same power to impose condftions 
as to the treatment of the short lines in dealing with an 
application for approval of such a lease as it would have 
in dealing with a consolidation. He also said that con- 
solidation ought to save many millions by reducing waste 
in car handling at interchange points and by enabling the 
roads to utilize more of their engine power by concen- 
trating freight in heavier trains. 

Under the present law, Mr. Cain said, the commission 
has no power to exclude certain roads, whereas, he con- 
tended, some roads ought not to be consolidated while 
others should be left free to trade with their several con- 
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nections, and pending consolidation, the commission 
should so divide the roads into groups as to equalize reve- 
nues so far as possible. Mr. Robinson added that if the 
trunk lines are allowed to carry out their plans for ac- 
quiring lines of their own selection there is great danger 
that in many cases they will so circumscribe some of the 
short lines as to take away much of their traffic. For 
example, he said, if the Nickel Plate merger is effected, 
the combined lines would be in a position to sap the 
traffic of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown, now a pros- 
perous short line. The owner did not want to part with 
his property but proposed a traffic contract which would 
protect its existing routing. The Nickel Plate first re- 
fused to sign the contract, Mr. Robinson said, but finally 
did so, after some modifications had been made at the 
suggestion of counsel for the short line association. The 
question of consolidation is of great importance to each 
line, Mr. Robinson said, because if a road is not con- 
solidated it may find its traffic gone and if it is the trunk 
lines may be unwilling to pay the fair value of the prop- 
erty. A short line, he said, should be able to go to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and ask that it be allo- 
cated to a particular system as a public necessity which 
must be maintained, or, if it is in a position to stand 
alone, and serve the public properly, it ought to have 
freedom of action, 

C. M. Oddie, western representative of the association, 
outlined a discussion had with Senator Cummins on be- 
half of western short lines regarding the situation of 
many lines which, because of special or temporary local 
conditions, may have large earnings in one year but if 
they were recaptured would be left without provision for 
leaner years. He also said that the valuations made by 
the commission are in many cases too low because based 
on average unit prices taken from the experience of the 
larger roads and ignoring the special conditions with 
which the short lines are often confronted. On the basis 
of some of the valuations, he said, a road might be sub- 
ject to recapture although earning less than enough to 
pay its bond interest. He had advocated to Senator Cum- 
mins that recapture be based on the earnings over a pe- 
riod of years rather than on those of a single year, if 
the short lines cannot be exempted. He said Senator 
Cummins was inclined to think that Congress would not 
he willing to exempt short lines as a class. Mr. Oddie 
then read a draft of a bill to exempt steam lines of less 
than 300 miles and with less than $10,000 of earnings 
per mile, which he proposed to submit to Senator Cum- 
mins with a table showing what roads would be affected, 
and it was referred to the resolutions committee. 


Recapture 


Mr. Robinson then brought up the subject of distri- 
bution of the recapture fund. He said he had filed with 
the executives of the big roads an argument that they 
have no interest in the recapture fund after it is collected 
by the government, also taking the position that if the 
short lines cannot get higher rates or aid from the re- 
capture fund it would become necessary for them to ask 
the commission to allow them larger divisions. He 
thought the association ought also to favor the exemption 
of certain lines. Mr. Robinson said the earnings of the 
short lines have been held down by the fear of giving the 
more prosperous roads too much but the large roads have 
heen allowed higher rates than they would have been al- 
lowed if the conditions of the weaker lines had not been 
taken into consideration. 

The recapture discussion brought out a rather lively 
debate between the roads that have recapturable earnings 
and the more numerous class of roads that are suffering 
from inadequate earnings; the former showing greater 
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interest in Mr. Oddie’s proposed exemption bill. W. L., 
White, general manager of the Yosemite Valley, expressed 
opposition to any recapture, saying it is socialistic to 
take the earnings of one road to give to another, while 
another speaker opposed re-opening the subject for fear 
the roads would lose the one-half of their net income 
over 6 per cent that they are now allowed to retain. M. 
Dailey, general manager of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land, said that those who had built the roads would not 
have taken the risk if they had known that they would 
be penalized if they succeeded and that the roads which 
go on year after year “in the red” ought to be abandoned, 
unless that would discommode so many people that a 
large road should be required to take over their operation. 
Mr. Robinson said he agreed that the recapture clause is 
wrong but that it seems to be a fixed policy of the goy- 
ernment and therefore ought to be used for the benefit 
of the roads whose need for it is created by the situation 
it was intended to meet. Mr. White suggested that ef- 
forts to obtain the recapture fund for the short lines be 
postponed until it can be ascertained whether some of 
them cannot be exempted but Mr. Robinson said the asso- 
ciation should first consider the needs of a majority of 
its members and that it is necessary to act now when 
Congress is likely to take up the subject. 

Mr. Cain said that he did not know how he was going 
to be able to ask Congress to exempt short lines and at 
the same time to give them the recapture fund and he 
pointed out that recapture does not mean simply taking 
from the strong to give to the weak but is a method of 
distributing the proceeds of rates made higher than they 
would have been if they had been made with reference 
to the strong lines alone. He said that the Potter plan, 
which represents an effort to do what Congress intended 
to do in 1920, will probably be proposed in a bill to be 
introduced in Congress. Mr. Oddie replied that the two 
proposals are not inconsistent because his bill was in- 
tended to meet the special conditions of a particular class 
of short lines. E. D. Luce, vice-president of the Minne- 
sota Western, outlined the situation of his 100-mile road, 
which he said was deprived of traffic during federal con- 
trol and has for many years been operated at a deficit, 
yet could not be abandoned because of the communities 
dependent upon it. He said the short lines have waited 
long enough and moved that the association endorse Mr. 
Robinson’s recommendation. W. C. Orem, president of 
the Salt Lake & Utah, seconding the motion, said that a 
distribution of the recapture fund would only be giving 
afterward what should have been given the roads in the 
first place in the form of rates if the commission had been 
able to adjust them properly, and the motion was carried 
by a large majority, but the resolutions committee later 
added as a proviso a modification of Mr. Oddie’s bill re- 
ducing its scope and making it apply to roads of 100 
miles or less instead of 300 miles or less. 

Mr. Cain stated that on behalf of the association the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had been asked to in- 
stitute an investigation of the rules and regulations per- 
taining to car service and per diem charges. John A. 
Streyer, traffic manager of the association for Southern 
classification territory, outlined the work of the traffic 
bureau. 

A communication was read stating that the traffic ex- 
ecutives of the western roads propose to restrict the is- 
suance of exchange transportation and the officers of the 
association were directed to take up the matter in the in- 
terest of the officers of short lines. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one thanking the 
railroads of Florida for the courtesies extended to the 
members of the association in connection with the handling 
of a special train in which the delegates and members of 
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their families made a tour of the state of Florida from 
November 1 to 17, broken by the three-day stop at Miami 
and three days in Cuba. At the various stops the party 
was entertained and taken on sight-seeing trips by local 
chambers of commerce and other organizations. 

The following officers of the association were re-elected : 
President, Bird M. Robinson, Washington, D. C.; vice- 
president and general counsel, Ben B. Cain, Washington, 
D. C.; secretary-treasurer, T. F. Whittelsey, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; vice-presidents, C. W. Pidcock, Moultrie, Ga. ; 
Cc. C. Cary, Shreveport, La.; F. J. Lisman, New York, 
N. Y.; L. S. Case, Waterloo, Ia.; and two new vice- 
presidents were elected, C. M. Oddie, western representa- 
tive at San Francisco, Calif.; and J. F. Sheehy, South 
Chicago, Il. 

It was also decided to add a southwestern district to 
the organization and an executive board was elected con- 
sisting of five members for each of the five districts. 


Report on Collision 
Near Granite, Colorado 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
issued a report signed by W. P. Borland, director 
of the Bureau of Safety, dated October 8, on 
a collision of passenger trains on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western near Granite, Colo., on August 20 at 
2:58 p. m., which resulted in the death of two firemen 
and the injury of 96 passengers, 19 employees and two 
employees of the Pullman Company. Eastbound pas- 
senger train No. 8, moving at about 30 miles an hour on 
a steep descending grade met, on a twelve degree curve, 
westbound passenger train No. 7, moving at about 18 
miles an hour. All of the three locomotives “were con- 
siderably damaged.” Operator Rehklau, at Tennessee 
Pass, had failed to deliver to train No. 8 a copy of 
train order No. 71, which required that train to stop 
at Granite, and this was the immediate cause of the 
collision; but the report lays equal responsibility on the 
operating officers because of failure to enforce rules. 

Both of these trains were long and heavy, and were 
being operated by experienced men. The report fills a 
dozen pages, taking up matters of discipline in the: han- 
dling of train orders outside the immediate question of 
this collision; and it goes into considerable detail in re- 
porting conflicting statements. 

The discussion of the handling of train orders makes 
reference to a half dozen stations between Salida and 
Tennessee Pass, the order of the stations, with their 
distances from Denver, being as follows: 


Miles Miles 
DO. cae ak ihe we anin ws 215 Pied COG. coc cccweseseccscas 252 
OS ee eee ere 222 DEE ckecécscwenseceseneeus 257 
OS Pee ere 233 BED, 6h ngsvtdodecerrseseens 271 
yee pokes SEG 4 TEMMORNNS FOG. cc cccccscscece 281 


There is no block system on this part of the road. No. 
& was superior, by direction, to No. 7. No. 7 received 
at Buena Vista three orders on Form 19. No. 8 re- 
ceived at Tennessee Pass four orders on Form 19. No. 
8 was over three hours late. Communication between 
dispatchers and operators was by telephone and some of 
the testimony was that of a dispatcher who overheard 
the conversation of the dispatcher on duty by means of 
the loud speaker. ; 
Dispatcher Smith sent a certain order to Granite for 
delivery to No. 7 but directed the operator not to display 
the yellow flag until directed to do so, because the flag 
might lead the engineman of No: 8 to conclude that his 
meeting point with No. 7 had been changed, and if he 
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did he would approach the station on the main track 
instead of entering the passing track. 

Operator Berger, at Granite, cleared his signal for 
No. 8 (having no orders for it) but on speaking to the 
dispatcher was told (too late) to put the signal at stop; 
and Berger says that he went out and tried to stop 
No. 8 by a hand motion to Willis rear brakeman; but 
Willis denies seeing him and also denies Berger’s state- 
ments about conversation after he (Willis) returned to 
the station subsequent to the collision. 

Tennessee Pass is a registering station, and the in- 
spector asked dispatcher Smith why Form 31 was not 
used in changing the meeting point, but Smith replied 
that the new rules, prescribed last March, were adopted 
— for the purpose of using Form 19 wherever pos- 
sible. 

The dispatcher gave as a reason for not sending a 
copy of the meet order to Granite that the operator 
there was not on duty after 1 p. m.; but it appears that 
on that very day an order had been issued for him to 
remain on duty until 4 p. m.; the dispatcher, however, 
did not know this because, on account of the rush of 
work at 8 a. m., when he came on duty, he did not 
read all of the bulletins that had been issued and so did 
not know that he could get Granite. 

The investigation developed, however, that there had 
been general if not universal neglect of the use of the 
“middle order.” An officer said that this was because 
so many meets were made at blind sidings. On the day 
of the accident instructions were given to use the middle 
order. 

The duty of checking train orders on the dispatchers’ 
books had been neglected because other duties took up 
all the time of the chief dispatcher. 

Other details of the evidence taken at the inquiry will 
be found in the conclusion of the report, which is as 
follows : 

Conclusions 


This accident was caused by the failure of Operator 
Rehklau, to deliver a copy of train order No. 71 to train 
No. 8, and by the failure of the responsible operating 
officials to enforce the rules governing the handling of 
train orders. 

Operator Rehklau had received a copy of train order 
No. 71, changing the meeting point between trains Nos. 
8 and 7 from Pine Creek to Granite; when train order 
No. 72 was received, directing train No. 8 to run 35 
minutes late, he decided to file train order No. 69, which 
had directed train No. 8 to run 20 minutes late, but in- 
stead of doing this he filed train order No. 71 by mistake 
and delivered train order No. 69. Operator Rehklau 
stated that he entered on the clearance card the numbers 
of the orders he then had for delivery to the crew of 
train No. 8, which were Nos. 56, 65, 69, and 72, and re- 
ported them to the dispatcher, reading them in order from 
right to left. On the dispatcher’s train-order book, how- 
ever, the numbers of the orders appeared in the follow- 
ing order: 71, 72, 69, 65, and 56. There is a direct con- 
flict between the statements of the dispatcher and the 
operator as to whether or not the operator repeated the 
number of train order No. 71 as among those he was 
going to deliver to the crew of train No. 8. Operator 
Rehklau further stated that he acted on his own re- 
sponsibility in filing the train order without receiving an 
annulment of the same and that this method had been 
followed on previous occasions. That this may have 
been true was somewhat apparent from an examination 
of the train-order book covering the orders issued on 
August 18, on which date trains were cleared at two 
different stations without having received orders which 
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have been issued, which orders had not been annulled. 

The rules of this railroad require that a copy of a 
meet order be addressed to the operator at the meeting 
point wherever practicable. A copy of train order No. 71 
was not sent to the operator at the meeting point, the 
dispatcher not knowing that the station was open at the 
time this order was issued. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it appeared from the record that that part of rule 
208 requiring the use of middle orders had not been 
enforced for a period of several years. It further ap- 
peared that the only reason that the dispatcher did not 
know that the office was open was because he had not 
taken the trouble to look in the compartment in the desk 
where bulletin notices are placed daily in order that dis- 
patchers may be kept fully informed of what is occurring. 
Proper enforcement of the rule requiring the placing 
of middle orders probably would have prevented the oc- 
currence of this accident. 

Rule 202 requires that each train order must be given 
in the same words to all employees or trains addressed. 
When transmitting train order No. 72, however, the 
dispatcher sent one part of it to train No. 8 and the 
other part to train No. 7, with the result that while 
his records of the clearances issued by the operators to the 
respective trains showed that they received train order 
No. 72, yet neither crew actually received train order 
No. 72 as it appeared in the train-order book. 

Under the rules in effect prior to March 1, 1925, it 
was provided that a train order on Form 19 could not 
be used to restrict the rights of trains. Train order 
No. 71, however, restricting the rights of train No. 8, 
was issued on Form 19, this being in accordance with 
the rules as they appear in a new book of rules which 
took effect on March 1, 1925, [The rule allows the 
use of Form 19, with the usual exceptions, including 
Exception F, to the effect that Form 31 must be used 
when necessary to notify trains of obstructions or ex- 
tremely abnormal conditions of track or bridges. ] 

The operation of trains in a mountainous country re- 
quires the highest degree of care, and when, as in this 
case, the railroad in question is a single-track line with 
no block-signal system in use, and, as stated by the chief 
dispatcher, the majority of the meeting points are at 
blind sidings, then it is a matter of absolute necessity 
that the dispatcher know beyond any question or doubt 
that train orders have been properly delivered and are 
thoroughly understood by those who are to execute them. 
Such was not the case in this instance. Had train order 
No. 71 been addressed to the crew of train No. 8 on 
Form 31 it is probable that this accident would not have 
occurred. 

Incidental to the examination of the train-order book 
in connection with the orders involved in this accident, 
several irregularities were noted which occurred on the 
second day previous thereto, among which, besides viola- 
tions of the rule requiring the use of the middle order, 
were the following: The second section of a first-class 
train was cleared at a certain station after receiving 
orders, but there was nothing in the train-order book to 
show that it had been cleared ; several orders restricting the 
rights of trains were put out on Form 19 at the points 
where such rights were restricted, whereas they should 
have been on Form 31, both under the former and under 
the present rules of this railroad. It also appeared that 
while train order No. 6 of August 18 was addressed to 
train No. 61 at Salida, the train was cleared without the 
order, and there was nothing in the train-order book to 
show that the order had been annulled. The same situ- 
ation existed in the case of train order No. 54 of the 
same date issued to train No. 8 at Tennessee Pass. It 
was also noted that on August 17 there were two different 
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orders bearing the same number. A check was made oi 
the train-order book covering a period of a few days in 
October, 1924, at a time when Trainmaster Carter was 
supposed to be checking these books, apparently without 
finding anything other than minor irregularities; this 
was before the new rules took effect. Within a period 
of five days 10 orders were issued which violated either 
the rule requiring the use of a middle order or the rule 
requiring an order to be written on Form 31 when 
restricting the rights of a superior train; some of these 
10 orders embraced violations of both of these rules. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more inherentl, 
dangerous system, or lack of system, for the operation of 
trains under the train-order method of operation than 
that which appears to exist on this railroad. The 
disastrous results usually attendant upon careless han- 
dling of train orders are well illustrated in the present 
case, and the number and character of the violations of 
the rules governing the handling of train orders raises a 
question as to whether the operating officials of this rail- 
road have a proper appreciation of the responsibilities 
of their positions. While the immediate cause may be 
found to rest with the failure of some individual oc- 
cupying a comparatively minor position, those responsible 
for the general conditions resulting in such failure occupy 
higher positions. They have the duty first to provide safe 
and adequate rules for the operation of trains and then 
to enforce obedience to those rules on the part of all con- 
cerned. This was not done in this case, and for their 
failure they are equally responsible for the occurrence oi 
this accident. 

Had an adequate block-signal system been in use on this 
line this accident probably would not have occurred; an 
adequate train stop or train-control device would have 
prevented it. 

The employees involved were experienced men, and at 
the time of the accident none of them had been on duty 
in violation of any of the provisions of the hours of 
service law. 


Tue Soutuwest Shippers’ Advisory Board will hold its next 
meeting at Little Rock, Ark., on Tuesday, November 24. This 
board, organized two and one-half years ago, has recorded a sub- 
stantial increase of attendance at each successive meeting for the 
past eighteen months. 


Photo Courtesy Locomotive Publishing Company (London) 


A Tasteful Design of A. D. 1835 


“Le Belge,” Built by John Cockeril, Seraing, Belgium, for the Belgian State 
Railway, and Exhibited at the Recent Centenary Celebration in England. 
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Ann Arbor and S. A, U. & G. 
Acquisitions Approved 





Control of former by Wabash and latter by Gulf Coast Lines 
believed by I. C. C. likely to result in great benefit 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, acting 

through Division 4, which consists of Commis- 

sioners Meyer, Eastman and Woodlock, has ap- 
proved the acquisition of the Ann Arbor by the Wabash, 
and the acquisition of the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico or Gulf Coast 
Lines. In both cases the commission reached the con- 
clusion that the acquisitions would enable the companies 
to be acquired to develop their properties so as to permit 
them to offer a better service to the public and pointed out 
that the present financial conditions of the properties are 
such that they have been unable to attain prosperity or to 
assist properly in the development of the territories which 
they serve. 

The commission’s decision in the case of the Wabash’s 
acquisition of the Ann Arbor pointed out that the latter 
company owns a line from Toledo, Ohio, to Frankfort, 
Mich., 294 miles in length. It also owns all of the capital 
stock of the Ann Arbor Boat Company, which operates 
five car ferries across Lake Michigan between Frankfort, 
Manistique and Menominee, Mich., and Kewaunee and 
Manitowoc, Wis., and also owns all of the capital stock 
of the Manistique & Lake Superior from Manistique, 
Mich., to Doty, 38 miles. 

The Wabash and Ann Arbor both own terminals at 
Toledo which are connected by the Toledo Belt. The 
lines of the two companies cross each other at Milan, 
Mich., 37 miles west of Detroit, and between Toledo and 
Milan the Wabash operates over the Ann Arbor under 
trackage rights. 

Details of the acquisition by the Wabash of the Ann 
Arbor stock are given in the decision as follows: On 
May 19, 1925, the Wabash entered into a contract to pur- 
chase from Jules S. Bache 10,929.021 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock and 13,352.854 shares of the common stock, 
approximately 33 per cent of the total stock outstanding. 
The price paid was $67.50 a share for the preferred and 
$40 a share for the common. The contract further 
granted the Wabash an option to purchase 8,400 addi- 
tional shares of preferred stock at $70 a share, and 6,935 
additional shares of common stock at $45 a share, which 
would bring the total of the shares owned by the Wa- 
hash to 54.64 per cent of the total outstanding stock. The 
option was to continue for two years after date of con- 
tract, with the proviso that if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should at any time prior to the expiration ot 
that period approve or authorize the purchase, the option 
was to be exercised within 20 days after such authoriza- 
tion. The Wabash in the present case seeks authority to 
acquire control of the Ann Arbor through the exercise 
of this option. It proposes to finance the purchase from 
funds in its treasury and does not contemplate the issue 
of any additional securities for that purpose. It will fur- 
ther offer to minority share holders to purchase their 
shares at the same prices which it has proposed to pay 
under the terms of the contract. 

Further details concerning the acquisition are given in 
the commission’s decision as follows: 


“Since 1920 the applicant has had under consideration the ex- 
tension of its lines to the northwest by the use of connecting 
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lines and car ferries across Lake Michigan. Several propositions 
to that end were investigated before the contract to purchase 
the Ann Arbor stock was made. 

“The testimony for the applicant is that the preponderance of 
traffic on the Ann Arbor is eastbound; that it does not receive 
a fair proportion of west-bound traffic because the lines handling 
it move it through Chicago; that as a result there is an unbalanced 
loading of trains; that the west-bound traffic could be nearly 
doubled without any increase in the number of engines or crews. 
required to handle it; that the applicant originates a large traffic 
at Detroit and Toledo, which the proposed acquisition will en- 
able it to move to the northwest via the Ann Arbor. It is 
represented that the movement of automobiles from Detroit to 
the northwest by the Ann Arbor is just starting; that it is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly; and that the applicant has a car supply 
adequate to meet any demand of such traffic. 

Between Frankfort and Menominee the car ferries operate 
throughout the year. At the other points there is some suspen-: 
sion of service during the winter season. The traffic moving 
by the translake route through Frankfort has shown a progres- 
sive increase. From 1915 to 1919, inclusive, the yearly average 
was 1,098,398 tons; from 1922 to 1924 the yearly average was 
1,472,320 tons. The Ann Arbor has no preferred connection at 
the western lake ports, and interchanges traffic with the various 
carriers serving those points. The estimated saving in time in 
moving cars between Detroit and St. Paul, Minn., via the Ann 
Arbor, as compared with the route through Chicago, is three 
days. The Ann Arbor originates a substantial refrigerator car 
traffic, and is dependent almost entirely upon cars owned by other 
companies to meet the demands of this traffic. The applicant is 
in position to furnish refrigerator cars which would be available 
for this service at a time when they are not fully employed in 
other sections. Approximately 80 per cent of the Ann Arbor’s 
total tonnage originates at or is destined to points beyond its 
own line. Of this overhead tonnage about one-third moves to 
or from the Niagara frontier and beyond. It is claimed that 
at least 20,000 carloads a year of the existing traffic can be handled 
by the applicant to the Niagara gateways via Milan with less 
expense and more expeditiously than it could move by the present 
route through Toledo or the two-line operation into Detroit. It 
is predicted that the increased earnings to the applicant from this 
trafic would exceed $1,250,000 a year. Witnesses for the appli- 
cant testified that the proposed acquisition will enable the two 
companies to establish and maintain a direct through route be- 
tween the ports on the western shore of Lake Michigan and the 
Niagara frontier gateways which will provide an expedited 
through movement for a large part of the traffic, which the 
Ann Arbor is unable to furnish under present conditions. The 
establishment and maintenance of this improved service is ex- 
pected to result in a constantly increasing volume of traffic mov- 
ing over the translake routes maintained by the Ann Arbor; 
and to give the applicant a better opportunity to secure a fair 
proportion of the haul over its own rails. 

“It is testified that the Ann Arbor has suffered in the past 
because of its limited financial resources; that its surplus earn- 
ings have been reinvested in its properties, and have not been 
sufficient to develop the properties to correspond with the growth 
of traffic; that its ability to borrow from outside sources is 
limited; and that, upon the proposed acquisition becoming effec- 
tive, the Ann Arbor would be able to secure funds from the 
applicant to develop its properties, increase its capacity, and im- 
prove its service. The line will continue to be operated as the 
Ann Arbor Railroad. If the applicant should elect hereafter 
to lease the railroad an application for such authority will be 
filed. Apparently the proposed acquisition would benefit the ap- 
plicant, the Ann Arbor, and the public.” 


Commissioner Eastman Disagrees 


Commissioner Eastman wrote a concurring opinion in 
which he said, however, that he would favor withholding 
approval of the acquisition “were it not for the fact that 
the disposition of the Ann Arbor does not seem to be a 
matter of particular importance to the consolidation plan.” 
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“I think we ought not to delude ourselves or any one 
else,” said Commissioner Eastman, “in the following sen- 
tence, which appears in the majority report: 

“*Nothing in this report or in the order to be entered 
herein is to be construed as waiving or limiting our right 
to make disposition of the Ann Arbor under our final con- 
solidation plan. It is quite true that we can give the Ann 
Arbor such place in our final consolidation plan as may 
please our fancy. But as a practical matter once the 
Wabash acquires a majority of the stock of the Ann 
Arbor, any separation of that road from the Wabash in 
the final consolidation plan will be a wholly empty gesture, 
unless the Wabash consents to separation or the power of 
eminent domain is used to pry the two roads apart.” 


San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf—Gulf Coast Lines 


The Commission approved the acquisition of the San 
Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf by the Gulf Coast Lines princi- 
pally on representations that the proposed acquisition will 
increase the efficiency of the public service of the prop- 
erties to be acquired, effect substantial economies in op- 
eration, substantial reductions in rates, expedite deliver- 
ies and otherwise be in the public interest. 

The Gulf Coast Lines operates a through line from 
New Orleans, La., to Brownsville, Texas, with certain 
branch lines, and comprises more than 1,100 miles of rail- 
road. It controls the International-Great Northern 
through stock ownership and is itself controlled by the 
Missouri Pacific through ownership of approximately 86 
per cent of its capital stock. 

The San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf operates a total of 
318 miles of line extending from San Antonio, Tex., via 
Pleasanton and Gardendale to Crystal City; from Pleas- 
anton via Mathis and Odem to Corpus Christi and from 
Uvalde via Crystal City to Carrizo Springs. It con- 
nects with the Laredo line of the International Great 
Northern at San Antonio and Gardendale and with the 
Gulf Coast Lines at Odem and Corpus Christi. 

It has outstanding $280,000 of capital stock and $4,413,- 
000 of bonds, 52 per cent of each class of securities being 
owned by Frank Kell and A. R. Ponder, and 48 per cent 
being owned by W. T. Eldridge. The stocks and bonds 
are pledged to secure a note of $1,350,000 bearing inter- 
est at 5 per cent due May 31, 1927. 

The present decision does not include the approval of 
the proposed method of financing, the application cover- 
ing that matter being now pending. 

The Gulf Coast Line proposes to acquire the stocks 
and bonds of the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, the stock 
of the Asphalt Belt, a subsidiary company and the Live 
Oak Pipe Line also a subsidiary company for $3,000,000 
to be paid $150,000 in cash, $1,350,000 by the assumption 
of the note, $1,500,000 in first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
series A, or at the option of the Gulf Coast Lines, in 
cash or in securities. 

The commission referred to the benefits that might ac- 
crue from the acquisition of the San Antonio by the Gulf 
Coast Lines as follows: 


Benefits to S. A., U. & G. Territory 


“The testimony is that while the San Antonio has rendered 
very excellent service considering the facilities at its command, 
it is not now and has never been in a position to give the 
service that its traffic requires or to assure those who are or 
would be interested in developing its territory the permanent or 
improved service necessary for such development. The traffic 
originating on the lines of the San Antonio consists principally 
of agricultural products and live stock. ‘Products of agriculture 
ate chiefly vegetables requiring a ready supply of equipment, 
good service, and quick transportation. The San Antonio is poorly 
equipped having 18 locomotives and a few gondola and ballast 
cars, but no stock cars, box cars, or refrigerator cars. It is in 
need of considerable expenditures to put its railroad in good 
operating condition. It has no credit, its properties having been 
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in receivership since 1914, and no funds, except its earnings, with 
which to purchase equipment, improve its properties or service, 
or aid in the development of its territory. 

“The territory served is said to be rich agriculturally, having 
an area of at least 2,000,000 acres, of which about 80 per cent 
is suitable for cultivation. The testimony is that approximately 
1,000,000 acres of the area can be placed under irrigation. It 
appears that not more than 15 per cent of the entire area is now 
under cultivation, and that very little of it is under irrigation. 
It is claimed that greater development has not taken place be- 
cause of inferior transportation facilities and lack of faith in their 
stability; and that the acquisition of the San Antonio by the 
applicant will tend to increase development. 

“Through its affiliation with the Missouri Pacific the appli- 
cant is in a position to improve the San Antonio’s properties, 
furnish ample equipment, especially refrigerator cars, for its 
traffic, and aid in the development of its territory. The ‘Missouri 
Pacific serves a consuming territory for commodities such as 
are produced along the San Antonio’s lines. Much of the San 
Antonio’s traffic moves to the northeast through St. Louis, 
Memphis, and Kansas City. The Missouri Pacific reaches these 
points with its own rails. The normal movement of the San 
Antonio’s vegetable traffic is over ‘(Missouri Pacific system lines. 

“Approximately 50 per cent of the San Antonio’s entire traffic 
is interchanged with the applicant and the I. G. N., and the testi- 
mony is that approximately 85 per cent of the traffic would be 
interchanged with them if the San Antonio were acquired by 
the applicant. The proposed acquisition would afford shippers 
along the San Antonio one-line hauls to their principal markets, 
giving them quicker and better service and resulting in many 
instances in reduction of rates or in making such reduction possi- 
ble. It would afford one-line service and rates via San Antonio 
between points on the I. G. N. and points on the Gulf Coast 
Lines, would put the applicant into Corpus Christi over rails 
under its control, would give it direct access to port facilities 
now under development at that place, and should result in more 
effective competition between the Missouri Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific in the territory served by the San Antonio. Through 
the proposed acquisition large economies could be effected by the 
applicant, the San Antonio, and the I. G. N. in overhead and 
operating expenses 

“The proposed acquisition is expected to result in substantial 
increase in traffic for the San Antonio and be of considerable 
value to the Missouri Pacific in giving it control of the traffic. 
Based on the volume of traffic originating on the San Antonio 
lines in 1924, it is estimated that control of the traffic will give 
the Missouri Pacific system lines $350,000 additional net revenue 
per annum. Control of the San Antonio wil! be of further value 
to the Missouri Pacific in that the line from San Antonio to 
Odem will serve as a link between the I. G. N. and the Gulf 
Coast Lines. It will be of further value in giving the applicant 
a more advantageous entrance into Corpus Christi, and in making 
available there for its use the facilities and lands of the San 
Antonio which are said to be well located both in serving the 
city and the port.” 


The Gulf Coast Lines also propose, as above noted, to 
acquire control of the Asphalt Belt, which operates ap- 
proximately 18 miles of line, and the Live Oak Pipe Line, 
which operates 11 miles of oil pipe lines and accompany- 
ing facilities for handling oil at Three Rivers, Tex., but 
this part of the application was dismissed by the commis- 
sion for lack of jurisdiction, neither of these carriers be- 
ing engaged in interstate traffic. The commission says, 
with further reference to this point, that 


“While it appears that the applicant in order to acquire the 
securities of the San Antonio must also take the stock of the 
Asphalt Belt and the properties of the Pipe Line and pay the 
full amount of the purchase price stated in the contracts, and 
while the applicant is seeking authority to acquire control of the 
three properties and asks no alternative relief, these things do 
not vitiate the contracts or prevent our acting upon matters pre- 
sented in the application that are within our jurisdiction. We 
may, if we are of the opinion that acquisition by the applicant 
of control of the San Antonio will be in the public interest, 
approve and authorize such acquisition for such consideration and 
on such terms and conditions as we shall find to be just and 
reasonable in the premises. With such approval and authorization 
the applicant would be in a position to undertake the performance 
of its part of the contracts.” 


Commissioner Eastman dissented as follows: 


“Here the applicant proposes to acquire 100 per cent of the 
capital stock and indebtedness of the San Antonio. In my judg- 
mext this will result in a ‘consolidation of such carriers into a 
single system for ownership and operation’ which we are without 
authority to approve at this time.” 
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Etticiency of Short Refrigerator Cars 


A load of 294 or 315 crates of celery refrigerate 





effectively 


HE successful transportation of fruits and vege- 
tables over the long distances which separate the 
larger producing sections from the principal mar- 

keting points, has been made possible by the refrigerator 
car. By far, the greater part of these crops of this coun- 
ity of the cars have been rebuilt to meet these specifica- 
control of transit conditions, especially temperature, is es- 
sential in order to prevent undue ripeness and deteriora- 
tion through the development of decay or disease. The 
refrigerator car must carry a full load, but only so large 
as will permit its carriage to its destination without dam- 
age or spoilage. Experienced shippers and receivers 
recognizing this fact guard against overloading the pro- 
duce too high in the cars, but unfortunately, the minimum 
load requirements in some sections of the country are 
based on the number of packages and too often, this 
number is such that the shipper is forced to load too 
close to the top of the car to obtain the amount required 
for a minimum load. 

Early in 1918, during the life of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, recommendations and specifications were issued 
for the U. S. R. A. standard refrigerator car. The major- 
ity of the cars have been rebuilt to meet these specifica- 
tions, but there are still some whose dimensions differ 
from those recommended. The standard inside dimension 
between the bulkheads is 33 ft. 234 in., which has an im- 
portant practical bearing when loading is considered. 
Those accustomed to loading the standard car, encounter 
difficulty when a short car is placed at a loading point, as 
it is necessary to resort to some expedients in order to 
place the required minimum load in the car. A short car 
is slightly more than 3 ft. shorter between bulkheads than 
the length recommended by the U. S. R. A. standard 
specifications. 

Before making the tests for the equipment under dis- 
cussion, the opinion of several of the larger receivers of 
fruits and vegetables was secured. The result showed the 
greatest opposition was placed, not so much on the carry- 
ing qualities of the cars, as on the minimum load require- 
ments of the originating lines. Since much of the dis- 
satisfaction seemed to originate in relation to the move- 
ment of celery, this crop was handled in these investiga- 
tions. The minimum load requirements are 350 crates per 
car on a 50-Ib. crate basis. The receivers claim that only 
294 crates could be loaded into the short cars with reason- 
able certainty that the commodity would arrive in good 
condition and, in their opinion, this number of crates 
would be a safe load. It was also ascertained that the 
requirement of a minimum of 350 crates for this type of 
car inflicted a penalty on the shipper in that they must pay 
the carrier for a load of 350 crates when he can place 
only 294 crates with safety in the car. This does not 
imply that 350 crates of celery can not be put in a 
car, but that such a load necessitates the loading of four 
layers in a car instead of the customary three layers which 
is considered the maximum safe loading. The receivers 
contend that loads more than three layers high would not 
carry well and that the commodity in the higher layers 
deteriorates in transit. 





*A summary of the United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin, 
No. 1353, prepared by R. G. Hill, associate horticulturist; W. S. Graham, 
junior physiologist. and R. C. Wright, associate physiologist, office of horti- 
cultural investigation, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
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In order to determine whether these complaints were 
justified or not, a series of three tests were made using 
celery as the commodity. The four cars used in each 
test were taken directly out of road service and the 
usual practices were followed in preparing them for the 
test; that is, no preparation of the cars was made other 
than that commonly given in regular service. They were 
cleaned in the usual way, given the regular inspection, 
pre-iced and re-iced in the customary manner and all 
through the three tests were given the service generally 
afforded shippers by the refrigerator car lines and the 
railroads. 

In each of the three tests, four cars of the same 
general characteristics were used, as follows: 


Insulation: 


Ee Std Aer i alae cn hee ae eld ear dee ee 
REE Se aR eS a ees eee 


2 in. 
2 in. 
2 in. 

RES ee eC ne es 2 in. 
ey I AE TN Mg cc eccwuaeenbeuse caceun 2 in. 
Ce OE OE con dndecoeecneeensaeaeaes 4 in. 
gE EE re eter ni 12 in. 
12 i 


en eee in. 

RD SED, ns sn vce sue seusweaneoussevncas 29 ft. 105% in. 
RT OF ON WINS oho cacbcdeccececeuntcctescsesecssse Gal 
F&O SE a en an 6,800 Ib. 

SE CN $e the susan SG CGN Renee aknne Sars WaneeeeameRee Strips 


Method of Loading the Cars 


The following is a description of the method of loading 
the cars in the first test which was followed closely 
in the other two tests. 

The car A was loaded with 294 crates, car B with 
315 crates, and cars D and E with 350 crates each. The 
294 crates in car A were loaded three layers high and 
seven rows wide, in 14 stacks; the 315 crates in car B 
were loaded three layers high and seven rows wide with 
15 stacks. In order to put 15 stacks in the car, it was 
necessary to place the crates at the bunkers on end. Since 
the crates are 20 in. by 24 in., it was found necessary 
to load two of the stacks on the 20-in. side, whereas 
with the 294 load, all the crates were placed on the 24-in. 
side, or right side up. The 294 load necessitated strip- 
ping, placed vertically, in order to take up the few inches 
of space between the stacks and prevent the shifting 
of the load. To place 350 crates in the car, as was done 
in cars D and E, the same method of loading was fol- 
lowed as for the 315-crate load, but 35 crates had to be 
laid flat on the third layer. In the 350-crate load it 
was impossible to stand the top crates upright, which 
should be done, since there was a space of only ap- 
proximately 18 in. between the top of the third layer 
(top of the load) and the ceiling of the car. Sometimes 
this space is even less, especially when the large type 
of celery is loaded, as the stalks then protrude through 
the top of the crate and take up more space between 
the layers. With the crates laid flat there was a space of 
only 8 to 10 in. between the top of the fourth layer 
and the car ceiling. ‘ 

The cars were equipped with electrical-resistance ther- 
mometers placed in the center of several packages as they 
were loaded in the cars. The positions of these test 
packages, shown in Table I, were the same in all cars 
with the exception of those loaded with 350 crates. In 
these cars an additional thermometer was placed in the 
same position at the bunker, quarter length, and doorway 
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in the fourth or top layer. record, for the 


cars is shown in Fig; II. 


The icing 


Tarie I—Posirions or Test Pacxaces or CeLery 1n REFRIGERATOR Cars 
Loapep AT SANForD, Fia., 1n 1924 
Laver Bunker Quarter length ? Doorway 
Third Fourth row (top) Fourth row (top) Fourth row (top) 
Second rth row (middle) Fourth row (middle) Fourth row (middle) 
First. Fo urth row (bottom) Fourth row (bottom) Fourth row (bottom) 
1The quarter length is a point midway between the doorway and the 
bunker bulkheads 
rante Il—Ictna Recorp oF tHe Four Rerricerator Cars 1n Test No. 1, 
Loapepn Witn Cerery, SANForp, Fia., TO New Yor«k, In 1924 
Ice ce supplied (pounds) 
. ; nar — > a 
Place Date Time Car 7¥ Car B Car D CarE 
Sanford, Fla Mer. 26 8:10 to 8:45 p.m. 6,800 6,800 6,800 6,800 
Sanford, Fla..... Mar. 28 25to 1:40a.m. 3,000 2,800 2,800 3,400 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mar.28 11:35to 11:50 a.m. 1,200 800 1,400 1,200 
Rennett, S. C Mar. 29 8:40 to &8:50a.m. 4,500 3,600 4,800 4,200 
Rocky Mount, N.C. Mar. 30 12:40to12:55a.m. 1,400 1,000 1,400 1,200 
Potomac Yards, 
Va Mar. 30 1:10 p.m 1,300 1,100 1,400 1,800 
I ite i ee a amie betiek Late at a 18,200 16,100 18,600 18,600 
(Jn arrival, the bunkers of cars A and D were two- 
thirds full, of car 3B, three-fourths full and of car E, 
two-thirds full at the B end and three-fourths full 
the 4 end. 
During the course of the trip from the points of 
origin to destinations, readings were made of the tem- 
peratures within the cars at the various positions pre- 


viously mentioned. Some of these temperatures are 
shown graphically in Bulletin 1353, which indicates, after 
careful analysis, that the 294 or 315-crate loads are pref- 
erable for loading short cars. The other two tests also 
substantiated this conclusion. 


Condition of Celery on Arrival at Destinations 

When the celery was inspected after its arrival, it was 
noticed that it was considerably shaken down and jammed 
in the crates that had been loaded on their sides in the 
315 and 336 loads in order to place that number of 
crates in the car without the addition of a fourth layer, 
leaving a vacant space averaging about 3 in. between 
the celery and the side of the crate. This gave the im- 


pression of a slack-packed crate; instead, the celery had 
been so jammed in the crate through the jarring it 
had received that bruising and cutting had resulted. Three 


which show the color and 
arrival at its destination. 
on a percentage basis in 


tables are given in the bulletin 
condition of the celery upon 
These tables are summarized 
the following table: 






Tanie I1T—Cotor or Fottace anp Conpition OF CELERY ON ARRIVAL AT 
DesTINATIONS, BY LAYER AND Position, FOR ALL Test CRATES IN 
act Cars, SANForD, Fra., TO New York, 1n 1924 


Color of f foliage e (per cent) 

- - ———____—., Condition (per cent) 
Very 

slight Slight Very 

Green yellow yellow Yellow yellow 


Slightly 
Firm wilt’d Wilt’d 


Position of test onan s 
and layer of load 


At doorway of car 


Fourth layer...... — 25.0 8.3 50.0 25.0 25.0 
Third layer.. 33.3 ine 41.6 25.0 50.0 25.0 25.0 
Second layer.. 41.6 25.0 25.0 8.3 66.6 25.0 8.3 
First layer.. 58.3 16.6 16.6 8.3 58.3 25.0 16.6 
At quarter le asin all as ir: 
Fourth layer. - een 25.0 50.0 25.0 50.0 lie 50.0 
Third layer...... 33.3 Ens 33.3 33.3 oes 50.0 33.3 16.6 
Second layer.. 25.0 8.3 58.3 8.3 50.0 41.6 8.3 
First layer 83.3 8.3 8.3 66.6 16.6 16.6 
At bunker of car: 
Fourth layer. Tr 25.0 50.0 25.0 TT 25.0 75.0 
Third layer 250 8.3 33.3 25.0 8.3 66.6 25.0 8.3 
Second layer... 83.3 8.3 8.3 aoe 75.0 16.6 8.3 
First layer....... 83.3 16.6 83.3 16.6 








It is clearly shown that the celery 
was carried 
position. 

Also that the proportion of yellow foliage increased with 
the height of the load until the fourth layer is reached, 
when all the crates show yellowing. 


in the bottom layers 


in better condition than that in any other 
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November 14, 1925 





Ice Consumption 


Inasmuch as a study of the performance of these re- 
frigerator cars under varying weather conditions has 
shown a similarity of temperature in like loads throughout 
the series of tests, the quantities of ice used may be con- 
sidered as an index of their efficiency. The icing records 
show how much ice was supplied to all cars on all trips. 
Table IV shows the total and average quantities for all 

cars except car C. The total and average weights of 
ice supplied cars A and D are identical, but car 4 
showed a lower temperature and as a result carried its 
load in better condition than car D, indicating the effect 
of a large load on the efficiency of this type of car. Car 
B used only an average of 584 Ib. less than car 4. 
Although this quantity may seem large, in actual practice, 
it is not excessive, being approximately equivalent to two 
common-sized cakes of ice. 

Since car E was used only in the first trip and com- 
pared with car D with its 350-crate load in that trip only, 
the details of ice supplied to car E are not shown in 
Table IV, but by referring to Table II, it will be seen that 
the total ice supplied to both cars D and E was exactly 


the same, although the quantity supplied at different 
icing stations varied. 
Tarte 1V—Totat anp AVERAGE Ice ConsumPpTION oF Four REFRIGERATOR 
Cars Loapep Witn Cerery Usep 1n THREE Tests, SANFORD, 
Fra., TO New York, 1n 1924 
Ice supplied (pounds) 

Test Car A Cai ar B Car Cc Car ‘ar D Car E 
oh Beatnatvescsaneaesan 18,200 16,100 rere 18,600 18,600 
TR SIR Are Reems 15,350 14,500 14,50 14,950 otéind 
eS Sarre 14,900 16,100 15,000 Da -~ -webets 





RUM cttinascateaens 48,450 46,7 7 700 29,500 a, Te 
eae 16,150 15,566 14,750 errr 
The temperature and condition of the celery in car 


B, with its load of 315 crates, may be favorably com- 
pared with those in car A, with the 294 load, in spite 
of = fact that it consumed slightly less ice than car 
A. Car C, however, used 1,400 pounds less than car J. 
The temperature record shows that this car did not have 
as good refrigeration as car A, which was probably be- 
cause of the lack of air circulation brought about by the 
manner of loading. Refrigeration can not take place with- 
out melting ice, and melting is helped by the circulation 
of the air within the car over and through the spaces 
between the ice in the bunkers. 












































Photoworld 


Interior of Passenger Car Ferry Boat Operating Between 
Tralleborg, Sweden, and Sassnitz, Germany 
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Safe Maintenance of Machinery 


in a Locomotive Shop* 


By J. F. Smith 
By J. F. Smith, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


AINTENANCE of the machinery in a shop is 
easy if the highest authority in the shop wants 
it maintained and lets everyone know that it must 

be. This equipment must be inspected at every oppor- 
tunity ; at least once each day by the operator—also by an 
experienced mechanic who is assigned to such work, 
and repairs made immediately by a man who knows what 
he is doing. No make-shifts and “that will do for the 
present” method should be used. In our large plants, we 
are having very little trouble. The safety field men should 
give special attention to inspecting the mechanical equip- 
ment at the smaller shops and roundhouses. Guards, rail- 
ings and screens must be made as nearly fool proof as pos- 
sible. Have it understood that no excuse will be accepted 
for not properly maintaining guards. Always use safety 
set screws. The starting device should be located so the 
operator will be exposed in no way and so that the 
machinery may be stopped or shifted readily. Keep 
machinery clean; defects are more readily located. 

Grinding wheels are our most dangerous equipment. 
Use the “Safety Code for the Use, Care and Protection of 
\brasive Wheels,” published by the Grinding Wheel 
Manufacturers’ Association ard distributed free by manu- 
facturers of standard grinding wheels in the United States 
and Canada. The exposure of the wheel should be as 
small as the nature of the work to be done will permit. 
Work rests should be kept adjusted close to the wheel 
with the maximum distance of % in.; this will prevent 
work from being caught between the rest and the wheel. 
By all means, securely clamp the tool rest after each ad- 
justment. Flanges of proper size and design should be 
maintained on all wheels. The flanges must be of the 
same diameter and should conform to the standard and 
applied as outlined in the Code. Wheel surfaces should 
be maintained free from any foreign matter. Frequent 
tests should be made to determine the proper speed. New 
wheels should be run at full operating speed for at least 
one minute before applying the work. 

Safety Chucks on Lathes. Maintain safety chucks on 
lathes. A full length cover on planer beds. This is to 
keep men from attempting to get tools, etc.. from bed 
while planer is running. Maintain clamps or “dogs” suf- 
ficient in number and in good condition on drill presses 
and boring machines so that any work done on either 
machine can be properly clamped or fastened. Maintain 
safety chucks on all bolt machines. Railings should be 
maintained all around crank planer so that the segments 
of the crank will not strike passers-by. 

Steam hammers should have dies faced often and be 
kept in as near perfect condition as possible; a misplaced 
blow, or an uneven die, may break the piston and cause a 
death or serious injury. 

Cranes and other lifting equipment should be main- 
tained as nearly perfect as possible. To maintain chains 
in safe condition, they must be annealed often; chains 
used regularly, once each week. Where practicable, wire 
cables should be used to take the place of chains. We find 
them more easily maintained. 

All wires should be properly insulated. When a man re- 
ceives a slight shock, he is likely to jump into machinery 
or fall from a scaffold. Leaky air hose makes a tool or 
machine run irregularly and is therefore hazardous. 





*A paper read before the Steam Railroad Section of the National Safety 
Council, Cleveland, Ohio, September 30; abridged. 
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Maintain the equipment for sanding locomotives in 
good condition so as to waste no sand on running boards 
or jackets to blow in the eyes of enginemen or others. 
Maintain equipment for fueling engines in such manner 
that just enough fuel may be placed on the tender. Over- 
loaded coal tenders have been the cause of many serious 
injuries. 


Stores Facilities Rearranged * 


EQUIRED inventory time cut from 15 days to 4 
days; more than 1,250 sq. ft. of floor space gained 
in the same building ; much material removed from 

exposure to weather; and more efficient working condi- 
tions are some of the results of the reconstruction of 
stores facilities on the Gulf Coast Lines at DeQuincy, La. 

The main store building is 50 ft. wide and 200 ft. long. 
Of this space 50 ft. by 20 ft. is used for the office, leaving 
an area 50 ft. by 180 ft. for the storage of material. 
Prior to March 15, the storage room was full and over- 
flowing, and to save the expense of erecting additional 
storage buildings, it was decided to reconstruct the shelv- 
ing, making it adaptable to the tray or unit piling system. 

The material storage space in this building covers 9,000 
sq. ft. When the improvement was begun, 6,650 sq. ft. 
of this space was occupied with material racks and shelv- 
ing, which were unpainted and created much lost space. 
An enthusiastic force of store men started the reconstruc- 
tion of the shelving and as each rack was completed, these 
men sprayed the interior with two coats of white paint, 
which was applied with a spray constructed at the 
Palestine reclamation plant. The material was then placed 
on the shelves in accordance with the tray system and in 
stockbook order. This system of unit piling, together 
with the space saved in reconstructing the shelving, en- 
abled the store forces to remove from the building 160 
lin. ft. of double shelving, which furnished 1,250 addi- 
tional square feet of floor space in the building for stack- 
ing bulky material and provided space for large quantities 
of bolts, nuts, rivets, air brake material and other material 
that had previously been stored in the weather. 

As the work progressed and the store forces saw the 
results that were being obtained, enthusiasm increased, 
with the result that exceptional speed was shown in carry- 
ing forward the work. Aisle-ways that had been con- 
gested and were almost impassable were opened, surplus 
stock not previously noted was disclosed, and 15 days that 
had been required to make a monthly estimate of stock 
on hand was reduced to 4 days with the added result that 
an absolutely correct monthly inventory is being made. 

On the outside of the building the work consisted of 
rearranging heavy materials, such as brakebeams, bolsters 
and castings. The changed appearance of the area that 
resulted from this work must be seen to be appreciated. 
Island platforms were constructed, on which the stock was 
neatly stacked and sprayed with black paint in order to 
protect it from the weather, care being used to aline it 
in the stockbook order, thus facilitating the checking. 


Tue MAssacnusetts Department of Public Utilities, in 
authorizing the use of an automatic light signal on the highway 
at a crossing of the Boston & Maine, in North Adams, where 
heretofore flag protection had been maintained, stipulates that 
the flagman must be kept on duty for one month after the light 
signal is installed, for the purpose of instructing children and 
others as to the meaning of the signals. 





* Adapted from Missouri Pacific System Lines Employees’ Magazine. 
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A posthumous honor has been conferred by the engineering 
profession in Montreal on the late P. Alexander Petersen, 
former chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific, who took a 
leading part in railway construction in Eastern Canada. The 
honor takes the form of a portrait of Mr. Petersen done by 
the artist Robert Harris. 


The Chicago & North Western is making a series of tests 
of oil-electric locomotives in switching service in its freight 
yards in Chicago. Both the locomotive built jointly by the 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, the American Locomotive Company, 
and the General Electric Company and the Diesel type, de- 
veloped by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, are being tested. 
The North Western also has purchased two rail motor coaches 
for use in branch line passenger service. 


New York Railroad Club “Electrical Night” 


The next regular monthly meeting of the New York Railroad 
Club, to be held at the Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, on November 20, will be an 
“electrical night.” J. H. Davis, chief engineer, electric traction, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, will present a paper on the electrification 
of the Staten Island Rapid Transit. In addition there will be the 
annual election of officers and a program of entertainment. 


Baltimore & Ohio Appoints Centenary Director 


Edward Hungerford, of New York, has been appointed centenary 
director of the Baltimore & Ohio. This appointment is in antici- 
pation of the approaching centennial of the railroad company in 
1927 which, it is expected, will be marked with appropriate 
exercises. The announcement says that the centenary director 
will have general charge of such activities as may be undertaken 
in the matter of the centennial, in co-operation with the commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor of Maryland. 


Record Run by Oil-Electric Rail Car 


On November 4 one of the new oil electric cars of the Canadian 
National completed a run from Montreal, Que., to Vancouver, 
B. C., a distance of 2,937 miles in 67 hours. This is the fastest 
time on record for the run between these points and during the 
whole of the trip the engine of the car did not once stop running. 

Arranged primarily as an endurance test for the engine, the run 
proved also the speed possibilities of the car over long distances. 
At one point in Western Canada the car covered 22 miles in less 
than 22 minutes and one of the steepest grades in the Rocky 
mountains was climbed at an average speed of 40 miles an hour. 
The average speed for the entire trip was slightly under 44 miles 
per hour. This car was described in the Railway Age of 
October 17. 


Pennsylvania Announces Fuel Contest Winners 


The Pennsylvania has just announced the winners of the highly 
successful contest for the best paper on fuel conservation which 
closed last month. There were 75 entrants in the contest, which 
was open to locomotive enginemen and firemen employed in any 
one of the three regions of the Pennsylvania. The contest was 
close in all regions and the committee which had charge of select- 
ing the winners reported that it was difficult to make their decision 
because all of the papers were interesting, well-written and gave 
evidence of study and interest in the subject. There were three 
winners in each region, those in the Eastern region being first, 
R. H. Thomson, engineer, Maryland division; second, H. P. 
McLane, fireman, Philadelphia division; and third, J. W. West, 
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fireman, Maryland division. In the Central region the winners 
were first, John Bruce, Sr., engineman, Panhandle division; 
second, F. L. Lievig, engineman, Pittsburgh division, and third, 
C. F. Lockhart, engineman, Pittsburgh division. The winners in 
the Western region were first, R. W. Karns, engineman, Cin- 
cinnati division; second, G. R. Cooper, fireman, Cincinnati division, 
and third, N. A. Gibson, engineman, Indianapolis division. 


Fatal Collision at Monmouth Junction 


In a rear collision of eastbound passenger trains on the Penn- 
sylvania, a short distance west of Monmouth Junction, N. J., 
43 miles west of New York on the morning of November 12, 3 or 
more passengers were killed and many were injured. Train No. 
6 from Pittsburgh moving at about ten miles an hour, in a dense 
fog, ran into the rear of No. 166, from Washington, badly damag- 
ing two Baltimore-New York sleeping cars. At the time of going 
to press, the wreckage had not been cleared away and this may dis- 
close more victims. 


Report on Collision Near Chickamauga, Tenn. 


W. P. Borland, director of the bureau of safety, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has reported on the collision of the southbound 
and northbound Dixie Flyers, on the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, about two miles south of Chickamauga, Tenn., at 3:21 
p. m. on September 24 last, when one passenger was killed and 
35 passengers, 18 employees and three Pullman porters were 
injured. The engines of both trains fell down a bank and were 
wrecked. 

The southbound train was second No. 95, in charge of Conductor 
Davis and Engineman Green, both experienced. They took the 
train at Chattanooga, 11 miles north of Chickamauga, with an 
order to meet the northbound train, third No. 94, at Chickamauga; 
but the engineman, having three orders read only two of them, 
omitting this meet order; and the conductor, being busy taking up 
tickets, trusted to the train porter, and so Chickamauga was passed. 
The error was discovered and the porter stopped the train about 
8,000 ft. south of the south switch; but too late to prevent the 
collision. 

Messrs. Davis and Green had been in charge of second No. 94, 
northbound to Chattanooga, and had carried signals for the third 
section; yet they seem to have been so hurried or confused in 
preparing for their return trip on the southbound train that all 
precautions were neglected. 

Four pages of the report are filled with a summary of the evi- 
dence, a long succession of neglected precautions on the part of a 
half dozen men. Engineman Green had a clearance card, calling 
upon him to read three orders, but he read only two; he did not 
check the train register at Chattanooga, and left without knowing 
whether or not third 94 had arrived. He did not show the orders 
to the fireman, and he admitted that the figure “3” on the clearance 
card was plainly written. Conductor Davis admitted that he did 
not properly compare the orders with the engineman nor did he 
show the orders to the flagman. Neither the flagman nor the 
fireman made any effort to ascertain the contents of the train 
orders. A traveling engineer was on the locomotive, having ridden 
with Green also on the northbound trip, but says that he heard no 
conversation between the engineman and fireman as to the train 
orders 

The flagman of the southbound train is quoted as admitting and 
also as denying that he knew that the train ought to be stopped 
at Chickamauga. The baggage master of the southbound train 
made contradictory statements. It appears that the train porter 
might have applied the brakes sooner; but he had such confidence 
in the engineman that he hesitated lest he might subject himself 
to a reprimand for making an unnecessary stop. 

An automatic block signal system is now being installed on this 
division of the road. 
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Travel to the Grand Canyon National Park for the year ending 
September 30, 1925, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe totaled 
134,053 passengers, an increase of 25,797 over last year. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has applied to the Texas 
Railroad Commission for authority to reduce its livestock rates to 
meet the competition of lines not using the special differential 
allowed the road some time ago on account of low earning power. 


The Nevada County Narrow Gauge, a 21 mile line from 
Colfax, Cal., to Nevada City, Cal., reports a novel method of 
meeting motor truck competition. The shippers in the places 
served by the road—Grass Valley and Nevada City—have 
unanimously agreed, in a statement to the Railroad Commis- 
sion of California, to patronize the railroad exclusively, instead 
of making use of the available truck service. The shippers thus 
hope to enable the railway to continue operation. 


Breaking more grain movement records during the month of 
October the Canadian National Railways maintained their figure 
of over 1,000 cars daily during the entire period. From October 
2 to 31, inclusive, 28,293 cars containing 38,380,000 bushels of grain 
were loaded at Canadian National pcints in the prairie provinces 
for delivery to the lake head or Pacific coast points. That move- 
ment showed an increase of more than 8,000 cars over the October, 
1924, movement. A feature in the October, 1925, figures is that 
covering the movement to Vancouver. On October 1, 417 cars 
had been delivered at the Pacific coast terminal by the Canadian 
National, while on October 30, that number had increased to 
3,566 cars. 


The N. I. T. League 


The National Industrial Traffic League will hold its annual 
meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on November 18 and 19. 
The business sessions on both days will convene at 10 a. m, and 
2 p.m. The docket of subjects includes the reports of the execu- 
tive committee, the bill of lading committee, the car demurrage 
and storage committee, the classification committee, the committee 
to co-operate with the railroad traffic executives, the diversion 
and reconsignment committee, the export and import traffic 
committee, the express and parcel post committee, the freight 
claims and claims prevention committee, the highway transporta- 
tion committee, the inland waterways committee, the legislative 
committee, the passenger traffic committee, the rate construction 
and tariffs committee, the transportation instrumentalities and car 
service committee, and the weighing committee. In addition, spe- 
cial committees will report on coal claim rules, embargo rules and 
regulations, allowances to industrial roads and charges for spotting, 
merchant marine, telegraph liability, Hague rules, the fourth sec- 
tion, standard forms for warehousing, commercial arbitration, 
New York-Antwerp rules, and the budget of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 


B. & M. Bus Traffic 


H. F. Fritch, president of the Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company, in a recent address at Philadelphia, gave a brief review 
of the operations of his company during the past year. At the 
height of the summer season eight distinct services were in 
operation, most of them in New Hampshire, covering 445 miles 
of route and using 30 buses. On the Ashburnham ( Mass.) 
branch, a gas rail car was put in service two years ago but this 
did not sufficiently reduce the cost of operation and the car was 
supplanted by a motor bus. With this the frequency of service 
was increased but still the line is unprofitable. 

At Portsmouth, N. H.. the operation of buses for five months 
indicated that the business would be self-supporting, although 
street car operations in that territory had been unprofitable for 
many years. The operation of buses from Portsmouth to York 
Beach stimulated traffic to some extent, but whether this line can 
be kept up during the winter remains to be seen. 

Two lines in New Hampshire, one of 29 miles and one of 42 
miles, were popular, but their economic success is not yet settled. 
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The line from Franklin, N. H., to Bristol where the bus takes 
the place of train service, is to be maintained throughout the 
winter, 


The Reading Transportation Company 


Officers of the Reading railroad have organized the Reading 
Transportation Company, capitalized at $1,000,000, to operate motor 
coaches in connection with the railroad service; and have applied 
for a certificate of public convenience, preparatory to the installa- 
tion of lines in Schuylkill county, Pa. This, however, repre- 
sents only the first group of routes contemplated, the intention 
being eventually to establish this highway traffic throughout the 
territory served by the 1,600 miles of railroad operated by the 
Reading Company, wherever such supplementary service can be 
maintained economically. 

President A. T. Dice announces that officers of the new com- 
pany will be elected as soon as a charter has been granted by the 
State of Pennsylvania. The plans prepared for Schuylkill county 
provide for the elimination of 164,316 passenger train miles an- 
nually and the establishment of 265,647 motor coach miles, repre- 
senting approximately 60 per cent increase in accommodations, 
measured by mileage. 

Programs of branch line trains and motor coaches will be 
harmonized with main line trains at junction points. As an 
example, the infrequent train service between Shenandoah and 
Mahanoy Plane will be replaced by an all day, frequent motor 
coach service between Shenandoah and_ Girardville and 
Shenandoah and Mahanoy City, the former closely connecting with 
express trains to and from the north and the latter to and from 
the south. Wherever possible, but particularly at junction points 
and terminal points, the motor coach point of stop will be at the 
Reading Contpany’s station. This will not only provide con- 
venient transfer from motor coach to train or vice versa, or from 
one motor coach route to another, but also afford necessary 
shelter and comfort facilities. 


Rate Hearing Opened at Denver 


The hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
application of western roads for a general increase in freight rates 
of five per cent was opened at Denver, Colorado, on November 
9, before Examiner W. H. Wagner, with the testimony of David 
P. Pulliam, a farmer of Loveland, Colo., who described farming 
conditions in Colorado and Wyoming. “The steadily increasing 
taxes, high cost of labor and high freight rates have made farming 
one of the most losing occupations. Taxes have advanced from 
approximately $80 to $100 a quarter section in 1917 to between 
$500 and $700.” Mr. Pulliam also compared the wages earned 
by farm hands with what they were able to make by working as 
laborers and mechanics in the larger cities. The farmer cannot 
borrow one-third or one-half as much on farm land as he could 
several years ago. 

J. F. Welborn, president cf the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, gave a brief resume of the business of the company’s coal 
mine properties and the steel mills in Pueblo. He told of the 
competition which the company must meet to the east and 
especially on the west coast. “The large eastern manufacturers 
have practically eliminated us from the Pacific coast trade, because 
of the reduced rates which they are able to take advantage of by 
shipping their products to the Atlantic Seaboard and thence by 
water via the Panama canal. Beginning five years ago the rates 
through the canal from the east to the west have continuously 
been less than those from Denver to the west coast. As a result 
we have held on to only a few of the larger buyers in that locality. 
The Pacific coast freight is essential to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company as there is an increasing market there. An increase of 
five per cent in the freight rates from Pueblo and Denver to the 
Pacific coast would make it even more impossible to meet the com- 
petitors’ prices, as the proposed increase does not apply to eastern 
roads and therefore would not affect shipments from Eastern points 
via the canal.” 

Others who testified were Ward Wire, traffic manager of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Colbert R. Ingram, deputy 
State immigration inspector and statistician for the Immigration 
department; Lou D. Sweet, agriculturalist; Dr. C. A. Lory, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Agricultural College; Hubert E. Wolfe, of 
the research department of the University of Colorado, and 
William J. H. Beggs, of the oil inspection department of the 
State of Colorado, 





































































































Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has opened for rehearing Case No. 12798, 
Galveston Commercial Association v. Galveston, Harrisburg & 
San Antonio on petitions of the Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau and the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. In this case, decided last June, the commission found 
that the relationship between certain freight rates to Galveston 
on the one hand and to New Orleans on the other was prejudicial 
to Galveston. The time and place for the rehearing will be fixed 
later. 


State Commissions 


The conditions surrounding 300 railroad grade crossings on state 
highways in Pennsylvania are to be studied by representatives of 
the department of highways, railroad companies and the bureau 
of accidents of the public service commission. The inspections 
are to be made for the purpose of determining what protection is 
needed 


Court News 


Oil Pipes on Right of Way—Damages 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, affirming 300 
Fed. 411, holds that the agreement of an oil company, permitted 
to lay its pipes along a right of way, to indemnify the railroad 
for damage resulting to it therefrom included indemnity for 
damages to third parties for which the railroad might be liable 
through the negligence of railroad employees. The damage was 
done by oil which flooded the tracks and was set on fire by a 
switching engine, burning an adjoining engine factory.—National 
Transit Co. v. Davis, 6 Fed. (2d) 729. 


Crossing Signal Required by 
Incongruous Arizona Statutes 


The Arizona Supreme Court holds that where two separate 
statutes impose duties which are incongruous, but by a certain 
course of conduct both statutes can be fully complied with, that 
course must be followed; and that a 20-pound bell must be rung 
on an engine from a point 80 rods from a crossing all the way 
up to it, that being the only way the railroad can comply with 
both paragraph 2164 of the Arizona Civil Code and section 397 
of the Penal Code.—Arizona Eastern v. Cox (Ariz.) 233 Pac. 


1102. 


Extent of Liability for Loss from Tank Cars 


In an action for damages for loss of a part of a shipment of 
oil loaded by the seller into a tank car furnished by the purchaser 
or the seller, the Oklahoma Supreme Court, affirming judgment 
for the railroad, said: “If the loss occurred in transit, the plain- 
tiff did not show that it resulted from a defect which reasonable 
inspection would have disclosed to the defendant. The carrier in 
such case is not held to be an insurer that the car is in safe 
condition to transport the shipment. The evidence of neither party 
offers any plausible reason or cause for the loss.——Baker Cotton 
Oil Co. vy. St. Louis & San Francisco (Okla.) 232 Pac. 20. 


Contract for Maintenance of Bridge 
Terminated When Use Discontinued 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that a con- 
tract between a railroad company and a municipality to share 
equally in the upkeep of a bridge used by both, containing no time 
limit, did not bind the railroad to pay one-half of the expense 
forever, but terminated when the company was compelled to cease 
using the bridge because it could not carry standard gage or even 
modern narrow gage locomotives and cars. The company was 
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only liable for one-half of the cost of putting the bridge in as 
good condition at the time of its abandonment as when it was 
built—Readsboro v. Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington, 6 Fed. (2d) 
733. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
Jurisdiction to Fix Intrastate Rates 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court holds that the Corporation Com- 
mission has the exclusive original jurisdiction to determine whether 
the rate charged by a railroad company for an intrastate shipment 
was reasonable or unreasonable, and a district court is without 
jurisdiction to entertain an action to determine what constitutes a 
reasonable charge for such shipment or to recover the excess above 
such rate as determined by such court to be a reasonable rate. 
—Rock Island v. Brown (Okla.) 232 Pac. 43. 


Safety Appliance Act—Defective Hand Brake 


A brakeman took hold of the wheel of a hand brake to help 
him to climb to the top of the car to release the brake, when the 
brake, due to a defect, became loose and spun the wheel round, 
throwing him to the ground. The Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, holds that if the brake was incidentally used in 
going to the point where it was to be released by turning the hand 
wheel, it was within section 2 of the Safety Appliance Act requir- 
ing efficient hand brakes on cars, and the fact that the brakeman 
was not then using the brake for the purpose for which it was 
intended did not defeat his right to recover.—Lehigh Valley vy. 
Howell, 6 Fed. (2d) 784. 


Computation of Through Rates for Gasoline 


The federal district court for eastern Oklahoma holds that 
where the initial carrier’s published tariff for gasoline showed that 
the total rate from Independence to Lincolnton would be a com- 
bination of the local rates between Independence and Memphis, of 
19 cents, and between Memphis and Lincolnton, of 47%, the cor- 
rect published through combination rate between Independence and 
Lincolnton was 71 cents, because of the added flat increase of 44 
cents made by Boyd’s Tariff, which published the rates for the 
initial carrier, although the connecting carrier’s tariff did not con- 
tain or refer to such provision of Boyd’s tariff—Empire Refining 
Co. v. Davis, 6 Fed. (2d) 305. 


Liability for Baggage Incidental 
to Relation of Passenger 


An intending passenger deposited a trunk at the customary place 
for reception of baggage by a carrier, but changed his mind a 
few hours before the train started, deciding to go to another des- 
tination on another road next day. The trunk was lost. The 
Oklahoma Supreme Court holds, in an action against the railroad, 
that under the circumstances there was no express or implied 
acceptance by the railroad company of the plaintiff as a passenger, 
and therefore the trunk did not become luggage under Okla. Comp. 
St. 1921, section 4898. The liability of the company was that of 
a warehouseman only, and not of an insurer—Schaff v. Samuels 
(Okla.) 234 Pac. 195. 


Traveler at Crossing Must Stop 
When View Is Obstructed 


The Kansas Supreme Court holds that before a violation of 
statutory requirements regarding the maintenance of a crossing 
can form the basis for the railroad’s liability for the death of a 
person killed at the crossing, it must be made to appear that the 
defective character of the crossing was the proximate cause of 
the injury. The court holds that when there are obstructions to 
the traveler’s view, so that he cannot be sure by merely looking 
and listening that no train is coming, he cannot go ahead and 
cross, taking a blind chance as to his safety; his duty is to stop 
and ascertain whether or not a train is approaching behind the 
obstruction. Where a crossing signboard or other evidence of the 
proximity of a crossing is plainly visible to an automobilist, he 
is chargeable with notice thereof, and must govern his conduct 
accordingly in the interest of his own safety.—Cooper v. Rock 
Island (Kan.) 232 Pac. 1024. 
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Further Electrification in Italy Planned 


The Italian Minister of Railways and Communications has 
authorized the immediate electrification of the line from Genoa to 
Ovada, according to Modern Transport (London.) Authority 
has already been granted for the electrification of the Ovada- 
Alessandria line. It is likewise proposed to electrify the track 
between Ovada and Asti, thus carrying into effect the first part 
of the project recommended by the Genoese committee appointed 
to inquire into the whole question of the railway electrification 
of this area. 


Employees Threaten Strike if Mexican 
Roads Are Turned Over to Private Operation 


If the administration of President Calles carries out its 
announced intention of returning the National Railways of Mexico 
to private management, the Mexican employees of this system will 
walk out in a body, it is stated by union labor leaders who are 
promoting the proposed strike, according to a dispatch to the Wall 
Street Journal from Monterey. These men have blocked previous 
movements for taking the management of the property out of the 
hands of the Mexican government and are confident they will 
succeed this time. 

It is feared by the Mexican employees of the National Railways 
that if the system is returned to private management, it will 
be Americanized, at least so far as the operating and other high 
officers are concerned. It is not expected that Americans would 
be employed as trainmen, though this is not altogether improbable, 
they say. It was not until the Mexican government took over the 
operation of the National Railways as a military expedient that a 
clean sweep of American officers and employees was made. 
Originally, the lines which comprise this system were not only 
officered by Americans, but all enginemen, conductors, shop super- 
intendents and others except minor employees were Americans. 
The Mexicanizing of the system did not take place until after the 
overthrow of President Porfirio Diaz. 

To what extent the National Railways may be placed in the 
hands of American officers when the transfer to private manage- 
ment is made, is not yet known. It is stated, however, that only 
highly trained men will be placed in the higher positions and such 
men are rare among Mexicans. 


American Built Locomotives Popular in South Africa 


Record crops this year have found the South African Railways 
so inadequately equipped with rolling stock and motive power that 
some of the expresses running between Johannesburg and the coast 
have had to be temporarily suspended, and the big Baldwin 
engines recently making new records for the 1,000 miles run have 
been transferred to the fast freight service, says the Johannesburg 
correspondent of the Times (London) Trade Supplement. In the 
effort to relieve the shortage 15 additional locomotives have been 
ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Delivery of these 
was specified within 90 days, but the president of the company 
has, it is understood, given his assurance that delivery will com- 
mence within 60 days and be completed within 75 days. The 
locomotives may, therefore, be expected at Cape Town about the 
end of November and should be erected before Christmas, provided 
there is not too great a congestion of work at the railway shops. 
Of these 15 new locomotives ten are to be of the Mountain type 
and five of the Pacific type. 

Two of each of these types have been running on the South 
African Railways for over a month. They were ordered by the 
Administration on December 15 last. As far as is consistent with 
South African conditions these locomotives embody the latest 
American practice. 

With the order for the 15 additional locomotives in course of 
construction at Philadelphia, the Baldwin Locomotive Works will 
have supplied 79 engines to the South African Railways. The 
first order was placed in 1892. The railways have now 1,862 
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locomotives and 34,362 cars, an increase since 1909 of 451 locomo- 
tives and 11,795 wagons. A total of 54 engines are on order, and 
every month will witness a substantial increase in the capacity 
of the system for handling the huge traffic with which it now has 
to cope. 


Khyber Pass Railway Opened 


The formal opening of the Khyber Pass Railway is to take 
place this month at Jamrud, which stands at the mouth of the 
pass, 11 miles west of Peshawar, and forms the terminus of the 
broad gage branch of the North Western Railway of India, says 
the Times (London) Trade Supplement. The new line connects 
with the railways of India, a section of great danger to the coun- 
try, due to the fact that it provides an entrance for the semi-savage 
Afghan tribes. The total length of the line, which is a single 
track, is 27.74 miles. The level at Jamrud is 1,496 ft.; at Landi 
Kotal, the summit, it is 3,495 ft., and at Landi Khana it is 2,622 ft. 
The ruling gradient from Jamrud to Landi Kotal is 3 per cent, and 
to Landi Khana 4 per cent, for a 7 deg. curve. The line is the first 
on the 5 ft. 6 in. to be constructed to the new Indian standard 
clearances, and allows for a maximum running width of 12 ft. 
and a height of 16 ft., instead of 10 ft. and 13 ft. 6 in. respectively 
as hitherto. All the bridges are built to the latest Indian stand- 
ard, that is, for axle loads of 24 long tons. The natural diffi- 
culties will be realized from the statement that while the vertical 
distance between the Medanak and the Changi switch-back stations 
is only 180 ft. and the horizontal distance 350 ft., the distance by 
rail is 134 mile. The stations are little forts; steel shutters close 
the ticket office apertures, which can be instantly converted into 
machine-gun loopholes, and blockhouses guard the approaches to 
vital points between the forts. 

The line passes through 32 tunnels, with a total length of over 
2% miles. While most of them are short, some are of substantial 
length, the Kafor Tangi tunnel, for example, being 1,335 ft. long 
and the Gorse hill tunnel, No. 3, 1,094 ft. They are constructed 
to a cross-section of 22 ft. 6 in. from rail level to intrados of arch, 
and to a width of 20 ft. 7 in. at springing inside lining. These 
dimensions give ample room for long cars to swing clear when 
going round the sharp curves. The tunnels are generally through 
carbonaceous shale. All have full masonry portals built on the 
faces, and in some cases the masonry has been extended 10 ft., or 
even 20 ft., into the open to serve as an apron to catch any loose 
boulders which may come down the face of the hill. Masonry 
lining of brick, stone or semi-concrete, has been necessary in all 
the tunnels except those in the Ali Masjid gorge, where there is 
limestone of a dense solid nature. 

Rather more than half the total length of the line is on curves. 
New and extremely powerful engines are provided, and the safety 
devices include catch points to stop runaway trains. Crossing 
numerous high bridges over deep gorges the line rises continually 
from Jamrud to Shahgai, an ascent of 1,000 ft. in five miles as 
the crow flies. From that station it plunges into the gorge of 
Ali Masjid, of which the traveler will see very little save tunnels. 
The last part of the climb to the head of the pass at Landi Kotal 
is eight miles in length, and at intervals there are impressive views 
of barren sun-scorched hills and huts and towers perched like 
eagles’ nests high above the track. From Landi Kotal the railway 
drops steadily through its last five or six miles to Landi Khana. 
Between these two points a series of rough ridges has to be sur- 
mounted, and this the line does in a great sweeping zigzag. 

The construction of the line has taken five years, and the cost 
has been equivalent to about $350,000 per mile. The yearly charge 
for operating expenses, including provision for depreciation, is 
$165,000. 

Being classed as a military line, this extension into un- 
administered tribal territory does not come within the scope of 
the annual Railway Budget. While it is an insurance against the 
raids and attacks of Pathan tribesmen, it is also a powerful instru- 
ment for their civilization. Nor is it to be forgotten that there 
are substantial traffic possibilities in a railway which runs along 
one of the great trade routes of Asia. 


Tue Kansas City SouTHEeRN began on October 15 the publica- 
tion of a monthly transportation department bulletin similar to 
that which has been issued by the mechanical department for 
some time. 
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Locomotives 


Tue HoKKamwaA Raitway (Japan) has ordered 3 Mogul type 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Missourr Paciric has ordered 10 Santa Fe type locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway Age of October 31. 


Freight Cars 


Tue WaBAsH is inquiring for 1,000 single sheathed automobile 
box cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue LEHIGH VALLEy is inquiring for 500 steel sheathed auto- 
mobile cars of 50-tons’ capacity, 


Tue INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL AMERICA are in- 
quiring for 10 tank cars of about 4,300-gal. capacity. 


‘Tue Sun Om Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has ordered 100 
tank cars of 6,500-gal. capacity from the Standard Tank Car 
Company. 


THe Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PAvt is inquiring for 2 flat 
cars of 70 tons’ capacity. This company is also inquiring for 2 
well cars as reported in the Railway Age of October 31. 


Tue ATLANTA & West Pornt has ordered 248 box cars from 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. Inquiry for 100 
box cars was reported in the Railway Age of October 31. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & SANTA FE is inquiring for 1,000 
refrigerator cars, 500 furniture cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 500 box 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 850 coal cars of 50 tons’ capacity and 
150 gondola cars of 70 tons’ capacity. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 4,500 freight cars as 
follows: 2,000 box from the American Car & Foundry Company ; 
1,000 gondola from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corporation ; 
500 gondola from the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company; 500 
gondola from the General American Car Company; and 500 gon- 
dola from the Standard Tank Car Company. 


Tue Missourr Pactric has ordered 3,000 freight cars as follows: 
1,000 box, 250 hopper and 250 furniture from the American Car 
& Foundry Company; 500 box from the General American Car 
Company; 500 box and 250 automobile from the Standard Tank 
Car Company; and 250 stock from the Pennsylvania Tank Car 
Company. Inquiries were reported in the Railway Age of October 
17 and 24. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue WABASH is inquiring for 20 baggage cars. 


Tue Erte is inquiring for 50 all steel suburban passenger cars 
and 18 all steel main line passenger coaches. 
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Tue Cuicaco, MirwauKEee & St. PAvt is inquiring for 12 
passenger car underframes. 


Iron and Steel 


THe WABASH is inquiring for 15,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINOIS is inquiring for 7,500 tons 
of rail. 


Tue Erte has ordered 6,000 tons of rail from the Illinois Steel 
Company. 


THE MissouriI-KANSAS-TEXAS is expected to enter the market 
for 12,000 tons of rail. 


Tue Reaping Company has ordered a portion of its require- 
ments of steel rail amounting to 30,000 tons. This order has been 
divided between the Bethlehem Steel Company and the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 


*;HE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE has ordered 10,000 tons 
of rail from the Illinois Steel Company and 10,000 from the 
Inland Steel Company in addition to 76,000 from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Pennsylvania Orders 160,000 Tons of Rail 


The Pennsylvania has placed orders for 160,000 tons of rail as 
follows: 


Tons 
Wotiiehems Gdecl Campane ccc cisccsccccccccicceces 72,000 
OT SS Rr ree 57,000 


OB ep ene 22, 
GN GR cb ence ernwsseecessesestadenne 





Machinery and Tools 


Tue Norrotk & WEsTERN has ordered a 10-ton, 29-ft. 7-in. span, 
electric traveling crane, from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cu1caco & St. Lours has ordered 
a 36-in. by 18-ft. engine lathe, from the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company. 


Signaling 


Tue Lone Istanp has contracted with the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for the installation of automatic block signals 
from Whitestone Juncton, N. Y., to Port Washington and from 
Whitestone Junction to Whitestone Landing, an aggregate of 15 
miles of line, part single track. The contract includes also one 
mechanical interlocking, three drawbridges and continuous auto- 
matic train control. 


THE BrRooKLYN MANHATTAN TRANSIT CoMPANy has given to 
the General Railway Signal Company a contract for the installa- 
tion of automatic block signals on its Fulton street and West End 
lines, Brooklyn, N. Y., about five miles, single track; that is to 
say, the middle track of a three track (elevated) line, signaling 
to be provided for movements in both directions, and all blocks 
to have automatic train stops. Also, there will be an electric 
interlocking at Nostrand avenue, 16 levers, and one at 62nd street, 
28 levers. 











No. 


locomotives No. No. stored 

Date, 1924 on line serviceable serviceable 
DT 1st .anceceseneeieneh 64,377 53,586 4,116 
April 1 ... 64,363 52,805 4,648 
PT tke ceedeurehedeepecwer 64,416 53,382 7,117 
SE © esstec-ctaccecesesene 64,538 53,209 5,424 
 " “se Saas 64,384 53,118 4,849 
SS Ts 64,308 52,994 4,220 
March 1 - tee eenenee 64,255 52.851 4,988 
3 oar . oneses 64,230 52,619 6,241 
my SE cccess ae éweerdewen 64,034 52,933 6,697 
june D Rehebenen tedkeneswenahed 63,976 53,074 6,618 
Dt! ssicevibinehenbenede sure 63,942 53,025 6,600 
en © dsatceedee peceaeees 63,921 53,263 6,313 
OOOO 63,812 53,261 5,902 
GOT EF ccccavcevedcccecucece 63,701 53,058 5,337 


Data from Car Service Division reports. 
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REPAIR SITUATION 





No. req. No. req. 

classified running Total req. 

repairs Per cent repairs Per cent repairs Per cent 
5,919 9.2 4,872 7.6 10,791 16.8 
6,128 9.5 5,430 8.4 11,558 17.9 
6,035 9.4 4,999 7.7 11,034 17.1 
6,175 9.6 5,154 8.0 11,329 17.6 
5,927 9.2 5,339 8.3 11,266 17.5 
6,143 9.6 5,171 8.0 11,314 17.6 
6,217 9.7 5,187 8.0 11,404 17.7 
6,345 9.9 5,266 8.2 11,611 18.1 
6,082 9.5 5,019 7.8 11,101 17.3 
5,916 9.2 4,986 7.8 10,902 17.0 
5,832 9.1 5,085 8.0 10,917 17 
5,740 9.0 4,918 7.7 10,658 16.7 
5.514 8.6 5,037 7.9 10,551 16.5 
5,552 8.7 5,091 8.0 10,643 16.7 
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Supply Trade News 











The Crucible Steel Castings Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
will construct a new plant to cost $450,000. 


E. A. Condit, Jr., sales manager at New York, of the Rail 
Joint Company, New York, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


E. K. Conneely, vice-president of the New York Air Brake 
Company, at New York, has resigned to become vice-president 
of the Pullman Company. 


H. T. Herr, resident vice-president of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, in charge of the South 
Philadelphia works, hereafter will direct the general manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia 
plant and also that of 
the stoker works at At- 
tica, N. Y. Mr. Herr, 
who has been head of 
the South Philadelphia 
works since 1918, di- 
recting the engineering 
and production work, 
will in future also di- 
rect the sales work. 
That part of the sales 
force relating specifi- 
cally to the steam equip- 
ment will be moved 
from East Pittsburgh to 
South Philadelphia, and 
along with the engineer- 
ing and manufacturing 
staffs, will report to Mr. 
Herr with the necessary 
co-operation from East 
Pittsburgh to unify the 
central station representation of the company. H. T. Herr 
was born in Denver, Colo. He graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1899 and then began his engineering career by joining 
the Denver & Rio Grande, several years later being appointed 
general superintendent. Mr. Herr joined the Westinghouse 
Machine Company in 1908, becoming general manager and in 
1915 he was made vice-president of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. During the period from 1907 to 
1914, he was closely associated with the late George West- 
inghouse. In 1916 on the plans laid out by Mr. Herr, work 
upon the construction of the South Philadelphia works, which 
Mr. Herr supervised, was started and the first section of the 
plant was finished in January, 1918, followed immediately by 
production work. Mr. Herr is an inventor of locomotive air 
brake equipment, a designer of steam turbine improvements 
and creator of the remote control for marine steam turbines. 
In 1914, he was awarded the Longstreth medal by the Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia. 


P. M. Brotherhood, 25 Church street, New York City, has 
opened an office at 7 Ashland avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., in charge 
of P. M. Brotherhood, Jr., who was manager of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore’s Buffalo office. 





H. T. Herr 


The announcement of the appointment of H. W. Wolff as 
manager of sales of the American Car & Foundry Company 
in last week’s Railway Age failed to make clear the fact that 
Mr. Wolff continues to be vice-president. 


F, M. Cross, formerly manager of the New York pneumatic 
tool department of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, has been 
appointed manager of the pneumatic tool department for the 
Chicago territory, with headquarters at Chicago. 


L. F. Wilson, vice-president of the Bird Archer Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to vice- 
President and general manager, with the same headquarters, 
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and will have jurisdiction over production and operation in- 
cluding sales and service. 


The Oil Jack Company, Inc., New York, manufacturers of 
the Pedersen Oiljak, has appointed Fred D. Sweet manager of 
the middle western territory, with offices in the Wrigley build- 
ing, Chicago, and the Charles M. Hoffman Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., as its representative in the southwestern district. 
The Oiljak is based on a new application of principles for 
lifting and is available in 10, 6, 3 and 1-ton capacities. 


Horatio S. Schroeder, general sales manager of the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Company, Chicago, has been promoted to 
vice-president in charge of sales. He entered the employ of 
the Interstate Iron & Steel Company in 1915 as manager of 
the New York office and in March, 1923, was transferred to 
the Chicago office as division sales manager. In September, 
1924, he was promoted to general sales manager, which posi- 
tion he has held until his recent promotion. 


Mark C. Pope, who has been connected with the Washing- 
ton, D. C., branch of the Electric Storage Battery Company 
for the past five years, has been promoted to manager of the 
Atlanta branch. Prior to his service with the Electric Storage 
Battery Company Mr. Pope has served with the General Elec- 
tric Company, at Schenectady, N. Y., and later with the In- 
ternational General Electric Company. Roland Whitehurst, 
who has been manager of the Washington branch for a num- 
ber of years has taken over the duties heretofore handled by 
Mr. Pope, and A. H. Adkins will assist Mr. Whitehurst in this 
work. 


Benjamin B. Greer, chief operating officer of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Chicago, has re- 
signed. Mr. Greer has been elected president and a director 
of the New York Air 
Brake Company, New 
York, to succeed 
Charles A. Starbuck, 
who died on May 29. 
Mr. Greer was born on 
August 6, 1877, at Chi- 
cago, and began his bus- 
iness career with the 
Pullman Company in 
the summer of 1899. A 
few months later he en- 
tered the service of the 
Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn., as a clerk 
in the accounting de- 


partment, after which 
he was_ successively 
material clerk in the 





superintendent’s office, 
extra gang foreman, as- 
sistant roadmaster, 
chief clerk to the di- 
vision superintendent and assistant superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Greer left the Great 
Northern in December, 1908, to become transportation in- 
spector on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with office at 
Chicago. He was promoted in 1910 to superintendent of the 
St. Louis terminal. In May, 1911, he became superintendent 
of the Hannibal division, and in January, 1912, was transferred 
to the St. Joseph division. In 1913, he was promoted to 
assistant to the general manager of the Lines East of the Mis- 
souri River, with headquarters at Chicago, and the following 
year he became assistant general manager of the Lines East. 
From 1915 to July, 1916, he was assistant general manager 
of the Lines West and then became assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of operation, which position he held until 
September, 1917, when he was elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Colorado & Southern. In November, 
1917, he was also elected president of the Colorado Springs & 
Cripple Creek, with office at Denver, Colo., resigning these 
positions later in that year, to become assistant regional di- 
rector of the Central Western region. In November, 1919, 
he was appointed federal manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, the Ontonagon and the Escanaba & Lake Superior. 
On the termination of federal control in February, 1920, he 


B. B. Greer 
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became vice-president in charge of operation of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and subsequently served under the 
receivership as chief operating officer. 


Henry T. Chandler has been appointed assistant to the 
president of the Vanadium Corporation of America, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. He will have general super- 
vision of the development and research work in iron and steel 
at the plants of the Vanadium Corporation of America and 
its subsidiary, the United States Ferro Alloys Corporation. 
Mr. Chandler has been associated with the Vanadium Cor- 
poration organization since January, 1923, as metallurgical 
engineer, with headquarters at Detroit. Prior to his service 
with the Vanadium Corporation, Mr. Chandler was engaged 
in research and development work in the automotive field. 
From 1914 to 1920, he was in charge of the research labora- 
tory of the Ford Motor Company, investigating alloy steels 
and their use in applied metallurgy and from 1920 to 1923, 
with the C. H. Wills organization as metallurgical engineer. 


The Sheffield Steel Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
organized to acquire all of the stock of the Kansas City Bolt 
& Nut Company and to take over all the property of the latter 
company consisting of four units located at Kansas City which 
include the Sheffield steel mills; a bar iron and rail re-rolling 
mill; bolt, nut and forgings plant; blue annealed steel sheet 
mill and an additional open hearth furnace now under construc- 
tion! W. L. Allen, who was president of the Kansas City 
Bolt & Nut Company, is president of the Sheffield Steel Cor- 
poration and the other officers are: R. L. Gray, vice-presi- 
dent; L. L. Middleton, secretary; H. R. Warren, treasurer; 
Ernest Baxter, general manager of sales; J. C. Shepherd, as- 
sistant general manager of sales, and J. W. Anderson, assis- 
tant general manager of sales. W. L. Allen, president, recently 
acquired a controlling interest in the Kansas City Bolt & Nut 
Company, and through the new corporation has now acquired 
practically all of its common stock. The Sheffield Steel Cor- 
poration has offered the few remaining stockholders of the 
Bolt & Nut Company cash and securities in the new corpora- 
tion in exchange for their Bolt & Nut Company stock. The 
Sheffield Steel Corporation has issued $1,250,000 of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock which has been sold. 


Obituary 


William Jarvis Wickes, president of the United States Graph- 
ite Company, Saginaw, Mich., died on November 1, from heart 
trouble. 


Stewart A. Davis, vice-president of the American Sheet & 
lin Plate Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died unexpectedly on 
November 5, in his home at Pittsburgh, at the age of 58. 


\llen A. Tirrill, an inventor and consulting engineer of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, died recently 
at the age of 52. Mr. Tirrill was the inventor of a voltage regu- 
lator bearing his name. For many years he was associated with 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., and in 1910 
became an engineer at the Westinghouse Company. He left the 
company in 1916, but since that time had been one of its consulting 
engineers. In 1897 he put in the first voltage regulators in Lake- 
port and Concord, N. H. Mr. Tirrill sold his patents to the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in 1902, and in 1910 the company sent him 
on a tour of Europe to demonstrate the practicability of the 
regulator. In 1914 he was awarded the John Scott legacy medal 
for his meritorious inventions, together with a diploma. 





Tue Cuicaco & NorTH WESTERN is making a series of tests 
of oil-electric locomotives in switching service in its freight yards 
in Chicago. Both the locomotive built jointly by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, the American Locomotive Company, and the 
General Electric Company and the Diesel type, developed by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, are being tested. The North Western 


also has purchased two rail motor coaches for use in branch line 
passenger service 
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ATLANTIC Coast LinE.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission to construct an exten- 
sion from Perry to Monticello, Fla., a distance of 41 miles. The 
applicant represented that the projected line will furnish an addi- 
tional through route over its own lines into and out of Florida 
through Thomasville, Ga., to the west and northwest. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Jamieson Construction Company, Edmonton, Alta, for the laying 
of 7,700 ft. of pipe line at New Brigden, Alberta, and for the con- 
struction there of a frame pump house on a concrete foundation. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—A contract has been awarded to Rail- 
road Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a pumping plant at Stevens, Ky., reported in the 
Railway Age of October 31. The same contractor has been 
awarded a contract for the reconstruction of a water treating 
plant at Stevens at a cost of $45,000, and for the construction of 
a pumping plant at Edgington, Ky. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Company forces are con- 
structing a mill building at Galesburg, III. 


Cuicaco, NortH SHoreE & MILWAUKEE (ELeEctRic).—Plans have 
been prepared for the construction of a motor bus terminal at 
Libertyville, Ill., estimated to cost over $100,000. 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Hamer Paskins Company, Inc., Chicago, for the construction of a 
147-ft. bridge with three-deck plate girder spans over the Clinton 
river near Romeo, Mich., to cost approximately $40,000, 


GREAT NORTHERN.—A contract has been awarded for the con- 
struction of a two-story motor bus garage and machine shop, 100 
ft. by 288 ft., at Minneapolis, Minn. 


HAMPTON & BRANCHVILLE.—This company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission to construct a line from 
a point five miles east of Smoaks, S. C., to Cottageville, 18 miles. 
The cost of the extension, including necessary equipment, is esti- 
mated at $173,462. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Plans have been prepared for the construction 
of a double track bridge over the Sandusky river at Tiffin, Ohio. 
This is part of the second track construction project now under 
way in the vicinity of Tiffin. 


SOUTHERN.—This company is building an extension to its yard 
at Citico (Chattanooga), Tenn., involving the laying of 20 miles 
of new track. The yard will have a capacity of 2,040 cars, ex- 
clusive of repair tracks, caboose tracks and icing tracks—the 
capacity of which will be 27, 49 and 30 respectively. The work 
also includes a two-story frame yard office, two track scales and 
an icing platform 527 ft. long. The total cost of the work will 
be approximately $1,000,000. Plans are being prepared for the 
construction of a viaduct to carry Third street, Chattanooga, 
across the company’s tracks. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—A classification yard will be constructed at 
Fresno, Cal., at a cost of approximately $650,000. 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—According to an announcement by Presi- 
dent William Sproule, a resort hotel will be constructed in the 
Superstition mountains of Arizona at a cost of $850,000. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION oF St. Louis.—The Missouri 
Public Service Commission has authorized the construction of a 
reinforced concrete viaduct over the Belt line in Penrose Park, 
St. Louis, Mo., at a cost of $213,600, of which the Terminal 
Railroad Association will pay $125,000. 


Union Paciric.—A second track will be constructed at once 
from Echo, Utah, to Gateway, a distance of 26 miles. When this 
work is completed the Union Pacific will have a double track line 
all the way from Council Bluffs, Ia., to Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Railway Financial News 














Cape GIRARDEAU NORTHERN.—Foreclosure Sale—This com- 
pany’s 16-mile line running from Perryville, Mo., to Claryville, 
vas purchased by Charles G. Juden for $25,000. This was the 
only bid made when the railroad was offered at public sale under 
the direction of the Common Pleas Court at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
The bid was accepted subject to the approval of the court and an 
adjourned sale will be conducted by the court November 18 when 
another effort will be made to dispose of the property. 


CENTRAL RAILWAY OF ARKANSAS.—Valuation.—A final valu- 
ation of $201,885 has been placed on the owned and used property 
of this carrier, as of June 30, 1916, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. , 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—I aluation—A supplemental tentative valu- 
ation of $16,346,850 has been placed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the property owned and used by this company for 
common carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1917. 


CuicaGo, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—Abandonment of Branch. 
—This company has been granted permission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a 3-mile line in Missoula 
county, Mont., extending from McNamara to Douglas. 


Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE & St. Paut.—Schedule of Hearings.— 
Hearings in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s investigation 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will commence on Novem- 
ber 30 in Washington and continue in New York, Chicago and 
cther cities on dates to be announced later. Commissioner Cox 
will preside. The investigation of the St. Paul’s history, manage- 
ment and financial affairs was ordered by the commission on its 
own motion May 12 last. 


CoLtorapo-KansAs.—Valuation.—A final value for rate-making 
purposes of $360,328 has been placed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the property owned and used by this carrier, as 
of June 30, 1916. 


GREAT WESTERN.—V aluation—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a tentative report placing a value of $1,717,005 
on the property owned and used by this company for common 
carrier purposes as of June 30, 1918. 


HeaLtpton & Santa Fe.—Acquisition—This company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has requested 
authority from the Interstate Commerce Commission to Purchase 
36 miles of line in Oklahoma formerly owned and operated by 
the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific. The lines serve a partially 
developed oil field and agricultural territory. The applicant in- 
tends to lease them to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 


LAKE Superior & ISHPEMING.—Valuation.—A tentative valu- 
ation of $4,831,350 has been placed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the property owned and used by this company for 
ommon carrier purposes, as of June 30, 1916. 


LovisviLLe & Waptey.—Valuation—A final value of $145,421 
has been placed on the property owned and used by this carrier, 
as of June 30, 1915, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


MANiIsTEE & NortH EASTERN.—Sale.—The sale of this property 
will be held at Manistee, Mich., on December 16, under the direc- 
tion of Kirk E. Wicks, master in chancery of the United States 
District Court for the western district of Michigan. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie.—Bonds.—This 
company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue $8,136,000 first consolidated 5 per cent bonds for 
retiring a like amount of bonds maturing January 1 and to sell 
them at 97.83 and accrued interest. 


\lontour.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $500,000 4% per cent 
quipment trust bonds, dated January 1 next and maturing in 
nnual instalments of $50,000. The issue will be delivered to the 
Standard Steel Car Company at par on the purchase of 500 all- 
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steel hopper coal cars of 55 tons’ capacity, costing $770,000. The 
bonds will be guaranteed as to principal and interest by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company. 


SEABOARD AIR Line.—Collateral—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the United States Treasury to release 
$3,700,000 of Seaboard Air Line first and consolidated mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds, due 1945, from pledge as security for gov- 
ernment loans. The bonds will be used to complete the sale of 
$10,000,000 of the bonds at 92%. 


St. Louris SouTHWESTERN.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted authority for this company to secure 
authentication and delivery of $1,064,500 first terminal and unify- 
ing mortgage bonds. 


ToLepo, ANGOLA & WESTERN.—Securitics.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this company to issue 3,000 
shares of no par value common capital stock, and $300,000 first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, the bonds to be used in payment for 
indebtedness to the Sandusky Cement Company, and the no par 
value stock to be exchanged for the 3,000 shares of $100 par value 
stock, owned by the stockholders of the Sandusky Cement 
Company. 


Dividends Declared 


Catawissa.—Preferred, 2% per cent, payble November 23 to holders of 
record November 12. 

Cripple Creek Central.—Preferred, 1 per cent, payable December 1 to 
holders of reccrd November 14. 

Delaware & Hudson.—$2.25, quarterly, payable December 21 to holders 
of record November 28. 

Greene Railroad.—3 per cent, payable December 19 to holders of record 
December 15. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Nov. 10 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
a ne rela eee ee 88.59 90.45 76.29 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
le Ne oucaecaisr te cdat ouoekens 91.71 91.63 89.21 
o oe o ad 








Train Stenographer’s Compartment, Where Private Service Is 
Provided in One of the New Observation Lounge Cars 
in the P. R. R. “Broadway Limited” 
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Executive 


Arthur W. Trenholm, who has retired as vice-president of 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, was born in 
1858, in Nova Scotia. He entered railway service in 1869, as 
a water boy on the In- 
tercolonial (now a part 
of the Canadian Na- 
tional), and until 1873 
was a laborer on the 
same road. From 1873 
to 1876, he was opera- 
tor and relief agent for 
the Grand Trunk, and 
from 1876 to 1880, was a 
clerk in the accounting 
department, and local 
agent and relief agent on 
the Intercolonial. From 
1880 to January 1, 1893, 
he was traveling auditor 
and local agent on the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, and 
on the latter date be- 
came division superin- 
tendent of the same 
road, which position he 
held until March, 1900, when he became general superinten- 
dent. Mr. Trenholm was general manager of the same road 
from March, 1903, to January 1, 1916, and from May 24, 1916, 
to January 1, 1918, was also vice-president of the same road. 
He became federal manager on the latter date, and held this 
position until March 1, 1920. In addition, from August 1, 1918, 
to March 1, 1920, he was federal manager of the Minneapolis 
Eastern, the Minnesota Transfer, the St. Paul Bridge & Ter- 
minal and the Fairchild & Northeastern. On March 1, 1920, 
he became vice-president of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, which position he was holding when he 
retired. 





A. W. Trenholm 


Operating 


Marvin Hughitt, Jr., executive vice-president of the Chicago 
& North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, has retired 
after 45 vears of service. Mr. Hughitt was born on Septem- 
ber 24, 1861, at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and entered 
railway service in 1881 
in the general freight 
department of the Chi- 
cago & North Western, 
in the service of which 
company he has _ re- 
mained constantly until 
the present time. In 
1887 he was promoted 
to division freight agent 
and in 1893 to assistant 
general freight agent. 
Three years later he be- 
came _ general freight 
agent and in 1900 was 
advanced to the position 
of freight traffic man- 
ager. He continued in 
that capacity for 15 
years and was then ap- 
pointed general traffic 
manager. In 1916 he was elected vice-president in charge of 
operation. In May, 1924, he became executive vice-president. 





Marvin Hughitt, Jr. 
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H. Kindt has been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Holden, W. Va. 


L. E. Gatwood has been appointed assistant trainmaster oi 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Jenkins, Ky. 


J. A. Small, who has been promoted to general manager of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico, with headquarters at Mazat- 
lan, Sinaloa, Mexico, was born on November 16, 1878, at Oak- 
land, Cal., and entered railway service in June, 1895, as a call 
boy and messenger on the Southern Pacific. He was employed 
as a telegrapher by the Western Union Telegraph Company 
in September, 1897, but returned to railway service in July, 
1899, as telegrapher and clerk on the Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Small was promoted to chief clerk in the construction depart- 
ment in August, 1900, and held that position until March, 1909, 
when he was promoted to assistant to the chief engineer of 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico. He was promoted to division 
superintendent in March, 1915, in charge of the Guadalajara 
division. Mr. Small was transferred to the Cananea division 
in March, 1915, and was later transferred to Mazatlan, where 
he remained until his recent promotion to general manager. 


Traffic 


J. L. Harris, general livestock agent of the Chicago & Alton, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent, with the same headquarters. 


Frank R. Newman, general traffic manager of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been promoted to vice-president in charge 
of traffic, with the same 
headquarters, a position 
which has not been 
filled since the retire- 
ment of W. L. Martin 
on January 1, 1923. Mr. 
Newman was born on 
November 6, 1883, at 
Evanston, Ill., and grad- 
uated at Northwestern 
University in 1905. He 
entered railway service 
in the traffic department 
of the Wabash in June, 
1905, and in the follow- 
ing year was appointed 
traveling freight agent 
of the Michigan Central 
at Chicago. He was 
promoted to assistant 
commercial agent in 
1916 and in May, 1917, 
was promoted to chief 
clerk to the traffic manager. Mr. Newman was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in 1918, and was transferred to Detroit, Mich., in 1920. 
He was appointed general traffic manager of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie in October, 1922, and continued 
in that capacity until his recent promotion to vice-president in 
charge of traffic. 





F. R. Newman 


W. J. Bedford, city passenger agent of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
promoted to general agent, passenger department, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding J. R. A. Ziegenfuss, who has 
resigned. 


John D. Mason, who has been promoted to general passen- 
ger agent of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at EF! 
Paso, Tex., was born on August 2, 1874, at Cambridge, Mass. 
He entered railway service in 1894 in the traffic department 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., later 
being transferred to El Paso, Tex. Mr. Mason was employed 
in the freight and passenger departments of the El Paso & 
Southwestern from 1902 to December, 1922, being promoted 
to general passenger agent on January 1, 1923. When the El 
Paso & Southwestern was consolidated with the Southern 
Pacific in October, 1924, Mr. Mason was appointed assistant 
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quarters at San Francisco. He remained there until his recent 
promotion to general passenger agent at El Paso. 


William Hodgdon, who has been promoted to assistant to 
the gen@ral trafic manager of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was born on October 29, 1859, at St. 
Louis, Mo., and entered 
railway service in 1878 
as a stenographer in the 
general freight office of 
the Ohio & Mississippi, 
now a part of the Bal 
timore & Ohio. After 
studying law for one 
year in 1880, he return- 
ed to the freight de- 
partment of the Ohio & 
Mississippi in 1881, and 
was promoted to trav- 
eling freight agent in 
1886. Mr. Hodgdon was 
promoted to division 
freight agent in 1888 and 
held that position until 
1893, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. In 1901 he was appointed commercial agent of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and in March, 
1903, was appointed general freight agent of the Terre Haute 
& Indianapolis, both of these roads now being parts of the 
Pennsylvania. In January, 1907, Mr. Hodgdon was promoted 
to freight traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, lines west ol 
Pittsburgh, and he held that position until January, 1917, when 
he was promoted to traffic manager. From November l, 1919, 
to March 1, 1920, Mr. Hodgdon served as traffic assistant to the 
regional director of the Allegheny region of the United States 
Railroad Administration, on the latter date returning to the 
Pennsylvania as traffic manager of the Northwestern region. 
When the Western region was created in June this year, Mr. 
Hodgdon was appointed traffic manager, in which position he 
remained until his recent promotion to assistant to the general 
trafic manager of the system. 





William Hodgdon 


C. H. Lippincott, who has been promoted to coal freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was born on June 17, 1892, at Chicago, Ill., and was edu- 
cated in the Central High School of Philadelphia. He entered 
railway service on August 8, 1910, as a clerk in the office of 
the freight agent of the Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and on 
March 14, 1912, became clerk in the general office at Philadel- 
phia. He was promoted to clerk in the office of the coal traffic 
manager in May, 1916, and on February 7, 1918, was fur- 
loughed for military duty. He returned to the Pennsylvania 
on May 21, 1919, as a clerk in the office of the coal freight 
agent at Philadelphia, and in January, 1920, became assistant 
chief rate clerk in the office of the coal freight agent. On 
March 1, 1920, he was promoted to chief rate clerk in the 
office of the general coal freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
on August 1, 1925, to chief clerk in the office of the coal and 
ore agent at Cleveland, Ohio, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent promotion to coal freight agent of the 
Central region of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. K. Emery, who has been promoted to general eastern 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at New 
York, was born on July 12, 1879, at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
entered railway service on November 7, 1894, as a messenger 
lor the Pennsylvania at the Dock street station, Philadelphia. 
He became clerk in the office of the Union line at Philadel- 
phia, on March 1, 1899, and freight solicitor at New York in 
January, 1907. This position he held until November 1, 1913, 
when he was transferred as chief clerk to the special agent at 
Philadelphia. On April 1, 1916, he became freight solicitor 
in the office of the division freight agent at Philadelphia, and 
ig assistant industrial agent on September 1, 1917. He 
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veneral passenger agent of the Southern Pacific, with head- was promoted to assistant industrial agent on June 18, 1918, 
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which position he held until November 1, 1920, when he was. 
transferred to New York as assistant foreign freight agent. 
This position he was holding at the time of his recent pro 
motion to general eastern freight agent. 


F. X. Quinn, who has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania at New York, was born on September 9, 
1876, at Brooklyn, N. Y., and was educated in the grammar 
and high schools. He entered railway service with the Erie 
in the general freight office at New York, but later resigned 
to enter the service of the Nickel Plate Fast Freight Line, 
operating over the West Shore, where he remained until Jul) 
2, 1897, when he entered the employ of the Pennsylvania rail 
and lake service, then known as the Anchor line. After serv 
ing as freight solicitor he was promoted to westbound agent 
of the Anchor line on February 1, 1905, and entered all rail 
service on the Pennsylvania on January 1, 1907, as district 
freight representative. On October 15, 1917, he was promoted 
to the position of division freight agent at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
on August 1, 1921, to division freight agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. He was appointed division freight agent at New York 
on January 1, 1922, which position he was holding at the time 
of his recent appointment to general freight agent. 


E. S. Neilson, who has been appointed general foreign 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Phila 
delphia, Pa., was born on July 22, 1887, at Warrenton, Va., 
and was educated at the 
Episcopal Academy ot 
Philadelphia. He en 
tered railway service in 
April, 1904, as a junior 
clerk on the Pennsyl- 
vania, and on April 12, 
1905, was promoted tu 
stenographer in the 
overcharge department 
of the general freight 
agent’s office. On No 
vember 1, 1906, he was 
transferred to the office 
of the division freight 
agent at Philadelphia, 
where for almost three 
years he served consecu- 
tively as tariff clerk, 
local rate clerk, chief 
rate clerk and tariff in- 
spector. He was pro- 
moted to freight solici- 
tor at New Haven, Conn., on July 1, 1909, and two years 
later was transferred as freight solicitor at Easton, Pa., and 
was again transferred in the same capacity in January, 1912, 





E. S. Neilson 


to Rochester, N. Y. On June 1, 1912, he was moved 
to Reading; on November 1, 1913, to Harrisburg, and 
on January 1, 1914, to Pittsburgh, as a freight solicitor 


in the office of the division freight agent of the Western 
Pennsylvania division. Mr. Neilson was advanced on March 
1, 1916, to division freight agent at Altoona, Pa., and on De- 
cember 1, 1916, he was promoted to division freight agent at 
Erie, Pa. He was furloughed for military duty on January 
31, 1918, and on March 1, 1919, entered the service of the 
United States Railroad Administration, in the office of the 
regional director at Philadelphia. On December 1, 1919, he 
returned to the service of the Pennsylvania, as division freight 
and passenger agent at Chambersburg, Pa., and on August 1, 
1921, was transferred to Baltimore as division freight agent. 
Mr. Neilson was appointed foreign freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, on August 1, 1925, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent appointment to general 
foreign freight agent, at Philadelphia. 


H. C. Clevenger, who has been promoted to coal traffic 
manager of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was born on October 17, 1873, at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
entered railway service in July, 1891, as a clerk at the Walnut 
Street (Philadelphia) Wharf of the Pennsylvania. From 
November 10, 1897, to June 30, 1899, he was a clerk in the 

















































































general freight agent's office of the same road at Philadelphia, 
and from the latter date to January 15, 1900, he was contracting 
freight agent for the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, a 
subsidiary. On January 15, 1900, he became special agent to 
the division freight agent of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, 
ind on June 15, 1903, general freight agent for the Cumberland 
Valley (now Pennsylvania). From March 1, 1906, to June 1, 
1911, he was division treight agent for the Buffalo & Allegheny 
Valley division, and from June, 191], to date, was successivel) 
oal freight agent of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, Pa., 
ind coal freight agent of the Central region of the Pennsy! 
vania System at Pittsburgh, Pa., which position he was hold 


ing at the time of his recent promotion to coal traffic manager. 


A. B. Scott, who has been appointed forcign freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at New York, was 
born on March 25, 1875, at Plainsboro, N. J., and entered rail 
way service with the Pennsylvania, in November, 1887, as 
clerk at Plainsboro Station, N. J. On June 11, 1892, he be- 
came a telegrapher in the Greene street yard, Jersey City, 
N. J., and on June 1, 1893, became stenographer at Pier 28, 
North River, New York He became stenographer in the 
office of the agent of the Star Union line at New York, in 
\pril, 1894, and in October, 1897, was promoted to special 
clerk in the office of the eastern superintendent of the same 
line at New York. Ile was appointed rate clerk in the general 
agent's office at New York, on June 4, 1901, and on December 
31, 1906, was appointed agent of the Anchor line, with head- 
quarters at New York. In October, 1911, he became district 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in October, 1917, 
acting district freight solicitor for the Pennsylvania at New 
York He was appointed district representative on January 
1, 1919, and district freight representative on January 1, 1923, 
with the same headquarters, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent appointment to foreign freight agent 
at New York 


freight solicitor at 


Purchasing and Stores 


J. L. Cowan, formerly purchasing agent of the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass, has been appointed tie and timber agent of 
the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., succeeding J. S. Wickett, who has 
resigned 


Obituary 


Albert J. Earling, at one time president, and latterly chair- 
man of the board, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, died 
in Milwaukee, Wis.. on November 10. He had been in ill 
health for some _ time 
and suffered a heart at 
tack about two weeks 
ago. Mr. Earling was 
born at Richfield, Wis.. 
on January 19, 1848, and 
entered railway service a 
with the Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, now the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St 
Paul, in 1866 For six 






years he was a telegraph 
operator, following 
which he was a train 
dispatcher tor live years, 
and assistant superin 
tendent for four years 
Krom 1882 to 1884 lhe 
was division. superin- 
tendent and trom the 
latter date until 1888 
was assistant general 
superintendent. During 
the ensuing two years he served as general superintendent and 
He held this po- 
sition for nine years and in December, 1895, was elected second 


On September 23, 1899, he assumed the presi- 


A. J. Earling 


in 1890 was promoted to general manager. 


vice-president. 
dency of the company and remained in that position until 
September, 1917, when he retired from that position and was 





November 14, 1925 


elected chairman of the board of directors. He retired fron 
this latter position in November, 1918. The St. Paul, whe: 
Mr. Earling was general superintendent, was one of the first 
roads to make extensive use of the manual block system or 
long stretches of single track. He was one of the first of th 
road’s officers to make plans for the extension of its lines to 
the Pacific coast. 


James R. Cottingham, a solicitor for Oklahoma of the At 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., died in that city on November 3 after a long 


illness 


Wilbur F. Short, treasurer and director of the Wildwood & 
Delaware Bay Short Line Railroad, with headquarters at 
Wildwood, N. J., died at his home in Haddon Heights, N. J. 
on November 4, following an illness of seven weeks. M1 
Short was 75 years of age. 


J. R. Onderdonk, engineer of tests of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
died suddenly on November 7, of heart trouble, while at his 
office in the testing building of the Mount Clare Shops, Balti- 
more. Mr. Onderdonk had not been in the best of health for 
some time. He was born in Jersey City, N. J., on October 
15, 1868, and was educated in the public schools of Jersey 
City and Plainfield, N. J., and San Francisco, Cal., and at a 
military school at San Mateo, Cal. 
Institute, Hoboken, N. J., where he received the degree o/ 
mechanical engineer. During the summers, of 1882-1885 Mr. 
(Onderdonk worked in the shops and fired locomotives for the 
Sea Wall and Canadian Pacific railroads in British Columbia 
and from June, 1889, to January, 1890, was identified with the 
Streeter American Weighing Company. His first Baltimore 
& Ohio position was as a draftsman in January, 1890, being 
promoted to inspector in December, 1890. In August, 1893, 
he was promoted to assistant engineer of tests and in October, 
1895, was made engineer of tests of the motive power depart 
ment, his jurisdiction being extended over the whole system in 
June, 1905. 


He also attended Stevens 























Silverdale Station, Ontario, on the Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo 
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